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ALONG THE WA 


@ Well a LOT OF THINGS have hap- 
pened since the LAST EPISODE of this 
DRAMATIC PIECE. The birds have 
COME BACK—the LEAVES AND FLOW- 
ERS are back—the COLD IS GONE (I 
hope) and BRETHREN IT’S WARM again 
—Oh, I FORGOT, the weeds are BACK 
ALSO, and LAWN CUTTING. 


@ An ITEM OF NOTE, for the omission of 
ahich I have BEEN SEVERELY CHAS- 
TENED by the author—is the PUBLICA- 
TION OF a 70-PAGE booklet “EROSION 
CONTROL ON CALIFORNIA STATE 
HIGHWAYS,” a very FINE BOOK on the 
subject, as ONE WOULD EXPECT because 
of the subject being taken from the EX PERI- 
ENCES OF THE OLD MAESTRO himself, 
H. DANA BOWERS, Supervising LAND- 
SCAPE ENGINEER for the HIGHWAY 
DIVISION. 


@ Had a NICE VISIT here with SAM 
RICH, nursery impresario of the RICH 
AND SONS NURSERY, HILLSBORO, ORE. 
SAM is doing a BIG PLANTING JOB in 
SOUTH DAKOTA and came on TO LOOK 
over OUR GREENERY. 


@ How I ENVY BERT CRAN, SUPT OF 


SHADE TREES ‘for NEW HAVEN. BERT 
is making a TRIP TO SWITZERLAND in 
December. On THE ITINERARY will be 
stops in FRANCE, HOLLAND and SCOT- 
LAND. DON’T FORGET to get some 
GOOD SLIDES of OUTSTANDING 


STREET TREE design, BERT. LUCKY 
GUY. 
@ One of OUR BEST EAST COAST 


NEWS correspondents is OPERATOR ZX6, 
HARRY TURNER, CITY ARBORIST at 
EAST ORANGE. Harry had a big “LAST 
FRIDAY IN APRIL” ARBOR DAY pro- 
gram this year—CITY-WIDE and_ very 
IMPRESSIVE and EDUCATIONAL. 


@ 4m LOOKING FORWARD to my FIRST 
WESTERN SHADE TREE CONFERENCE 
in five years. MY BABY will celebrate 
its SEVENTEENTH BIRTHDAY at PORT- 
LAND, ORE., June 27-30. 


@ CHARLIE IRISH will also MAKE THE 
TREK to the WESTERN CONFERENCE. 
That ought to be a NICE AIRPLANE ride. 


M Hope to visit SACRAMENTO ana 
SOUTHERN CAL., on the junket to LOOK 
OVER the old STAMPING GROUNDS. 
Ought to be QUITE A BIT of growth on 
some of the NICE TREES I knew AROUND 
THERE. 

@ The BLACK LOCUSTS outside the win- 
dow, that LOOKED SO FORLORN in the 
FEB. ISSUE, are now LOVELY with their 
WHITE TRESSES. The delicious SPICY 
FRAGRANCE of this unappreciated TREE 
is worth some of its fauls—WHO DOESN'T 
have faults? 


@ 4 BULLETIN by BILL BECKER of the 
UNIVERSITY OF MASS. has just been re- 
leased. The title is “CONTROL OF IN- 
SECT PESTS OF ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS.” Very good and I imagine 
they'll SEND IT FOR FREE—Univ. of 
Mass., Amherst, Special Circular No. 183. 
@ MRS. GARRETT SMITH, former Plain- 
field, N. J. SHADE TREE COMMISSION 
MEMBER, and now a resident of BROCK- 
PORT, N. Y., is beginning to KINDLE A 
FIRE to establish the “LAST FRIDAY IN 
APRIL AS ARBOR DAY” in NEW YORK. 





neces... 


With... 
EDW. SCANLON 


Let’s get this PROGRAM MOVING so we 
can begin to DISPENSE EXPLICIT, intelli- 
gent information on TREE USE. 


@ DICK WHITE has lined up a SHADE 
TREE SYMPOSIUM for the AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN’S con- 
vention at NEW ORLEANS, July 16-21. 
JOHN SIEBENTHALER will be moderator, 
LOUIE CHADWICK, WILLIAM FLEM- 
ER Ill, JAMES FORET, Louisiana Ex- 
perimental Station, an as yet UNNAMED 
PERSON from the west coast, and YOURS 
TRULY who will show 3rd DIMENSIONAL 
slides on “NEW SHADE TREES FOR 
STREETS AND SMALL HOMES.” 





@ The ABOVE PICTURE shows HARRY 
BIRDSALL Jr., President of the AR- 
BORISTS ASSOCIATION OF NEW JER- 
SEY presenting a cup to the “OUTSTAND- 
ING TREE SKINNER OF NEW JERSEY 
FOR 1950.” The champ is KEN GREG- 
ORY, employed by the RUTHERFORD 
SHADE TREE DEPT. The cup is PRE- 
SENTED ANNUALLY by the NEW JER- 
SEY FEDERATION OF SHADE TREE 
COMMISSIONS, the CERTIFIED TREE 
EXPERT SOCIETY and president HAR- 
RY’S organization. KEN is on the right. 


B On April 16th ALTON OGDEN, CITY 
FORESTER of FLINT, MICH., died after 
an illness of SEVERAL MONTHS. AL 
was a REAL ENTHUSIASTIC TREEMAN 
and had made several VALUABLE CON- 
TRIBUTIONS to the CONFERENCE SE- 
LECTION COMMITTEE work. He had 
been CITY FORESTER in Flint for 20 
YEARS and had built a FINE ORGANIZA- 
TION. He was ONE of the NICER KIND 
OF GUYS you meet ALONG THE WAY 
and his PLEASING PERSONALITY will 
be MISSED at future CONFERENCES. 


@ A WELL DESERVED honor was RE- 
CENTLY BESTOWED on our esteemed 
friend WILLIAM HERTRICH, curator 
emeritus of the HUNTINGTON BOTANI- 
CAL GARDEN in SAN MARINO, CALIF. 
The honor was the award of the GEORGE 
ROBERT WHITE MEDAL for HORTI- 
CULTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS. This 
honor was presented to MR. HERTRICH by 
ALFRED HOTTES for the MASSACHUS- 
ETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. It 
was the 40th YEAR the award has been 
made. 


@ We extend our SINCEREST SYM- 
PATHY to our dear friend NORM ARM- 


Cbsowe NATIONAL ARBOR DAY Last Friday in Gprul 
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STRONG AND HIS FAMILY on the UN- 
TIMELY DEATH last month of MRS. 
ARMSTRONG. She had been in poor 
health for some time but the end came sud- 
denly. 


M OHIO has FINALLY entered the 
CHARMED CIRCLE of states HAVING 
LEGALLY ESTABLISHED the “LAST 
FRIDAY IN APRIL” as ARBOR DAY. 
Senate Bill 134 PASSED THE OHIO 
HOUSE MAY 25th by a 93 to 1 vote. WHAT 
KIND of a GUY would VOTE AGAINST 
progressive legislation SUCH AS THIS. 
OHIO is NUMBER ELEVEN in the NA- 
TIONAL ARBOR DAY program INSTI- 
TUTED BY TREES MAG ten years ago. 
SLOW BUT SURE. 


@ WE HOPE that somehow CONSTRUC- 
TIVE INFORMATION on PROPER TREE 
USE can be compiled FOR DISTRIBUTION 
when a SUFFICIENT ADDITIONAL num- 
ber of states adopt the “LAST FRIDAY IN 
APRIL” as ARBOR DAY—that there will 
be fewer costly mistakes made in a noble 
endeavor. 


@ THANKS to WILLARD EKOLA OF 
ASHBY, MASS., for giving me the loca- 
tion of a LARGE RED LEAVED WEEP- 
ING BEECH. It is growing at 178 PEARL 
HILL ROAD in FITCHBURG, Mass. Thru 
the good offices of BILL GULLAM, 
CHARLES SWEENEY, the CITY FOR- 
ESTER of FITCHBURG has been contacted 
to try and arrange to GET SOME 35 m. m. 
KODACHROMES of this MASTERPIECE. 
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PLANT PROPAGATORS SOCIETY PROPOSED 

\lany years ago there functioned in this country a very 
worthwhile organization. The American Plant Propagators 
Association expired because of the impact of the depression. 
The twelfth and last session was held in 1932. 

[his organization came to our attention some months 
ago, when in rummaging thru some old magazines we dis- 
covered a copy of the proceedings and pounced on it like a 
tiger on a mouse. Propagation information, in case you may 


not know is not easily obtained; it is not available in any 


comprehensive printed form and many short-sighted and nar- 





row-minded people have the idea that when they have dis- 
covered little short cuts in the propagation of some cer- 
tain p they have discovered the secret of the ages, and it 
must d th them. Well, let it. Even so there are a number 
of scientific progressive propagators who do not share this feel- 
ing as the roster of membership in the old organization shows. 

It is the belief of TREES Magazine that a new organ- 
ization is badly needed and would be enthusiastically supported 
by progressive nurserymen, scientists and arborists. Conse- 
quently we have contacted a number of people at the various 
Botanic Gardens, Arborists, Federal and State agencies, Uni- 
versities and Nurserymen—all were favorable to the organiza- 
tion of w society and assured they would attend a found- 


ing meetil [It is proposed to name the new group the 


PLANT PROPAGATORS SOCIETY and to have the first 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 25th and 26th. All persons 
interested in this meeting should contact the Editor of TREES 
at their convenience. A program is being formulated and 
final plans will be announced in later issues of TREES. 
TREES IN PUBLIC PARKS 

The determination of the selectmen of the town of Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, to remove a row of large Elm trees 
which encroach on the principal street of the town, has met 
with such a storm of opposition among the inhabitants, and 
has been so generally condemned by the press of the state, 
that this particular row of trees will probably continue to 
shade the Winchester highway. 

This vigorous protest against cutting down these trees. 
which we have reason to believe is entirely justified by the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, represents the usual attitude 
of Americans toward the trees on their public grounds. They 
object on genera! principles and on all occasions to cutting 
down a tree, without stopping to consider whether it should 
be cut or not, and therefore often insist that trees should be 
left standing when really they ought to be removed. 

Park commissioners and other officers charged with the 
care of public grounds frequently try to defend themselves 
against charges of neglect of duty in such matters by entrench- 
ing themselves behind the public sentiment against the cutting 
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of trees, which they claim is often so strong that they are help- 
Every expert, for example, who visits Central 
Park, in this city (New York), see that the excessive crowding 


less to act. 


of the trees is rapidly destroying their beauty and threatening 
their lives, and that hundreds of trees should be cut out at 


once in order to maintain the park in good condition. This 
has been explained year after year, and from time to time the 
park authorities have removed occasional trees here and there, 
but such work should go on steadily and constantly, and in a 
great pleasure garden like Central Park the axe should never 
be allowed to rest. The teeling against cutting a tree is, 
however, so strong in this community that it is exceedingly 
difficult for commissioners to accomplish any systematic work 
in this direction. If, however, the importance of this matter 
was once clearly understood, the public would not only uphold 
but demand these operations, and it is, therefore, one of the 
plain duties of Park Boards and their subordinates to instruct 
the people on this subject by object lessons and in every other 
possible way. 

We allude to Central Park because it is visited yearly by 
many people who see for themselves the need of prompt action 
with the axe in order to develop its greatest possibilities and 
beauty, and because we have been somewhat familiar with the 
workings of its management, but the same thing can be said 
with nearly equal truth of the condition of the plantations in 
all American parks. In Prospect Park, Brooklyn, the thinning 
of the border plantations has been so long delayed that their 
usefulness has gone, and they must be renewed at a very large 
cost and the loss of twenty-five or thirty years. In the Buffalo 
park the trees, about twenty-five years old, are everywhere 
crowding themselves out of shape, and, unless steps are taken 
to relieve them at once, the beauty of these plantations will 
be ruined forever. This condition of things exists also in the 
parks of Chicago and St. Louis, and in Druid Hill Park, 
Baltimore, and Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, where many 
old trees have been allowed to die prematurely through the 
neglect to apply simple remedies of preservation. Boston, how- 
ever, enjoys the reputation of having the worst trees in its 
parks of any American city. The city has spent millions in 
securing park lands and in building elaborately constructed 
park roads and expensive park buildings, but little or nothing 
has been done for the trees which were growing on these lands; 
these are overcrowded, unshapely, full of dead and dying 


branches, and are harborers of dangerous insects, which spread 
from the parks into adjacent lands. 

This general neglect of the trees in public parks in 
American cities cannot be explained by the excessive love felt 
for trees by the public, as park officers often assert. The cause 
must rather be looked for in the general indifference of Ameri- 
cans to their trees, and in the unfortunate fact that the ten- 
dency of American park makers in recent times is more to the 
perfection of park drives and walks and to the erection of ex- 
pensive buildings, retaining walls, bridges and other masonry 
structures, than to the care and maintenance of plantations. 
It is easier to lay down the lines of a gracefully curved drive- 
way and to get it satisfactorily built than it is to make and 
maintain a good plantation of trees; and the thorough knowl- 
edge of trees which is essential for good park planting, comes 
only from long study and special powers of observation. But, 
on the other hand, park makers and park commissioners must 
remember that a road, a bridge or a building can be completed 
in a single season, and that only a few months are required to 
change the roughest piece of ground into a smiling lawn, while 
it takes the best part of a century to bring a tree to perfection, 
and that this perfection can never be obtained if it is allowed 
to remain neglected during any considerable period. Roads 
and walks and buildings of all sorts are needed in parks to 
make them available for public use, but they are necessary 
evils to be subordinated as far as possible to the natural features 
which give them their real value. The most important of 
these natural features are the trees, and parks are beautiful 
and useful as they are furnished with good trees; it is certainly 
to be deplored that the modern tendency in park management 
is to do everything else in a park but care for the trees, which, 
as we have already said, are not only the most essential 
features of a park, but the most difficult to obtain. Experts in 
the care of ornamental trees are sadly needed in the United 
States, and if they can be found the managers of our parks 
singularly neglect their duties if they fail to avail themselves 
of the technical knowledge of such men. 

(Editor’s Note: This editorial appeared in Garden and 
Forest, December 23, 1896. Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent 
was the editor. While the particular cities mentioned may no 
longer be offenders, the principle of interference by so-called 
“tree lovers” still obstructs the orderly management of public 
trees by qualified men. All in all the editorial could have 
been written today.) 





Duncan McDuffie Was 
Outstanding Conservationist 

Duncan McDuffie, widely known con- 
servationist and civic leader, who died 
in Berkeley on April 21, served as Pres- 
ident of the Save-the-Redwoods League 
since 1944. He had been a Director of 
the League since 1925, and pioneered in 
the development of the California State 
Park System, in which the giant Red- 
woods saved through the League are 
included. He was Chairman of the 
California State Parks Council, the or- 
ganization coordinating the efforts of all 
groups which successfully campaigned 
for the State Park Bonds, which were 
approved by a majority of almost three 
to one by the voters of the State in 
November, 1928. 

Duncan McDuffie served as Presi- 
dent of the Sierra Club in 1929-31, and 
again in 1943-45. He was awarded the 
Cornelius Amory Pugsley Medal by the 
American Scenic and Historic Preserva- 


tion Society for distinguished service in 
the field of State Parks. He was always 
a champion of the National Parks, and 
was a close friend of Stephen T. Mather, 
first Director of the National Park Serv- 
ice, and the succeeding directors, includ- 
ing Horace M. Albright and Newton B. 
Drury, of California. Duncan McDuf- 
fie was Chairman of the Yosemite Ad- 
visory Board, on which he rendered in- 
valuable service for many years. 

He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California in 1899,'and in 1950 
received from his Alma Mater the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D., in recognition of 
his outstanding contributions to park 
conservation and civic leadership. 


Duncan McDuffie wrote of the finest 
of the giant Redwood forests of Cali- 
fornia: 

“To enter a primeval grove of giant 
Redwoods is to step within the portals 


of a cathedral dim, lofty, pillared, peace- 
ful. 


“But this temple which the Great 
Architect has been building for a score 


of centuries is nobler, 


more beautiful and more serene than any 
erected by the hands of man. 
than that of Amiens and 
longer than that of St. Peter’s. Its wine- 
red shafts, rising clean and straight over 
two hundred feet, are more numerous 
than the pillars of Cordova; its floor is 
carpeted with a green and brown mo- 
saic more intricate than that of St. 
Mark’s; its aisles are lit with a trans- 
lucence more beautiful than that which 
filters through the stained glass of 
Chartres; its spires pierce higher than 
those of Cologne; its years are greater 
than those of the first lowly building 
devoted to Christian service. 


incomparably 


Its nave 
is loftier 


“To destroy this noblest of places of 
worship would be more irreparable than 
was the destruction of the cathedral of 
Rheims.” 


National Shade Tree Conference—Cincinnati, August 27-31 
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Cont! ion of the Division of For- 
est Patho Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils Agricultural Engineering, U. 
S. Depar:ment of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the Missouri Agricultural 
Experin Station. Approved as Jour- 
nal Series Paper No. 1252 of the Mis- 
souri Agricultural Experiment Station 
by the D tor. 

By T. W. Bretz 

Patholo Division of Forest Patholo- 
gv, Bur Plant Industry, Soils and 
A gricultu Engineering, U. 8. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture in Cooperation with 


the M Agricultural Experiment 
Station 

Oa vilt, caused by the fungus 
Chalar rcina was found in many 
new locations during 1950. The States 
in wh now known to occur com- 
prise approximately one-third of the 
natural range for oak species common 
to the n United States. As Noel B. 


Wysong pointed out in his article de- 


scribing devastating nature of the 
disease ptember-October, 1949 issue 
of Trees Magazine), it is no longer a 


tree ailn restricted to a remote lo- 


cality ugh its exact range in the 
hardwood belt remains to be determined 
and its full potentialities are still a mat- 
ter of ture, the disease has truly 
becom erious problem to tree men 
throughout the Midwest, the East and 
the 

Priot 950, oak wilt was known to 
occur it urea extending from south- 
ern W in and Minnesota to south- 
ern Missouri and Illinois, and from 
western lowa to western Indiana. Its 


present known distribution extends from 


eastern Kansas and Nebraska to central 
Pens and as far south as west- 
central Arkansas (Fig. 1). The known 
oak wi itions in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kansas, and Nebrask at pres- 
ent are few in number. However, 
no inte urveys for the disease have 
been made in these states and it seems 
probable that additional infection cen- 
ters wil found in these and other 
areas from which it has not yet been re- 
ported 

Oak wilt foliage symptoms are most 
conspicuous from mid-June to mid-Sep- 


tember. In species belonging to the red 


and black oak group, symptoms usually 
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Figure 1 
appear first in the upper part of the tree dies. Oaks of the red and black group 


and at the ends of the lateral branches, 
progressing rapidly downward and _in- 
ward through the entire crown (Fig. 2). 
The leaves first become dull or pale 
green, curl upward, and usually become 
vellow to bronze from the apex and the 
margins of the blade inward, before fall- 
ing from the tree. They may fall at any 
stage of symptom development and the 
base of the petiole characteristically is 
darkened in color. Defoliation may be 
slight, the dead leaves remaining on the 
tree for some time, or nearly complete, 
in which case the trees are conspicuous 
because of the scarcity of foliage. In 
some cases, as the original set of leaves 
dies, sucker growth in the form of dense 
clusters of large succulent leaves form 
on the trunk and larger branches. This 
new growth, however, soon withers and 


usually die the same season they become 
infected, often within a few weeks after 
initial symptoms appear. When infec- 
tion occurs late in the growing season, 
however, the diseased tree may survive 
the winter. The following spring 
sparse and dwarfed foliage develops that 
soon shows typical wilt symptoms. The 
bark of wilt-killed trees loosens rather 
rapidly and, by the end of the second 
year following death, may begin to shed 
from the bole (Fig. 2). In white and 
bur oaks the leaf symptoms are often 
much more localized. Usually the en- 
tire tree does not wilt at once, although 
bur oaks have been reported to lose all 
their leaves and die in a single season. 
Individual branches in any part of the 
crown may develop leaf symptoms, while 
leaves on the unaffected parts of the 
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tree remain green. The affected leaves 
may be light tan, or dark green and 
somewhat water-soaked in appearance. 
They tend to remain on the affected 
branches after they die. The killing of 
individual branches over a period of 
several years results in “stagheading”’ 
and possible eventual death of the tree. 


A brown to black discoloration in the 
outer sapwood just beneath the bark is 
often present in twigs and branches of 
trees infected with oak wilt. This can 
be seen by peeling back the bark and 
appears as a diffuse brownish discolora- 
tion or as longitudinal streaks. In cross 
section it appears as a brown ring or 
circle of dark-colored spots in the outer 
sapwood (Fig. 3). 


These symptoms are sufficiently dis- 
tinctive so that a diagnosis can usually 
be made in the field. However, for ac- 
curate identification of oak wilt, par- 
ticularly in areas in which the disease 
has not previously been known, isolation 
of the casual fungus from diseased speci- 
mens is advisable. Several twig or 
branch samples, + to 6 inches long and 
up to one inch in diameter, taken from 
several parts of the crown of an oak wilt 
suspect, are needed for laboratory diag- 
nosis. These should be collected from 
actively wilting branches and handled 
so as to arrive at the laboratory in a 
fresh condition. These should be sent 
to your State Agricultural Experiment 
Station along with information relative 
to the location of the tree and the name 
of the sender. 


All species of oak thus far subjected 
to infection, either under natural condi- 
tions or by artificial inoculation, have 
proved susceptible to oak wilt. The 
Chinese chestnut has also been found to 
be susceptible under natural conditions. 
That interspecies transfer of the fungus 
from oak to Chinese chestnut may occur 
in nature is suggested by inoculation 
studies, which have shown that isolates 
of Chalara quercina from wilt-infected 
oaks will cause infection in chestnut. 
Whether the oak wilt disease may also 
be transmitted from oak to other hard- 
wood species, or vice versa, is not yet 
known, but the occurrence of the disease 
in Chinese chestnuts suggests that this 
is a definite possibility. 


That long-distance “jumps” occur in 
the spread of oak wilt is widely recog- 
nized. A survey by aerial reconnaissance 
in the Ozarks region of southern Mis- 
souri and Arkansas during the summer 
of 1950 revealed that such “jumps” ap- 
parently may occur over distances of 
many miles. Odak-wilt-infected trees are 
readily spotted from low flying planes. 
The light brown to bronze color and 
the thinness of foliage characteristic of 
diseased trees contrasts markedly with 








the midseason green of healthy oaks and 
it is possible to pick out wilted trees in 
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Fig. 2—above—Black oak showing early oak 
wilt symptoms. Note that wilting occurs 
throughout crown, beginning at top and at 
ends of lateral branches. Dead oak on the 
right shows sloughing of bark characteristic 
of oak wilt killed trees —Fig. 3—left—Sap- 
wood discoloration which is often present in 
twigs and branches of oak wilt infected trees. 


the understory as well as diseased trees 
in the upper canopy in heavily forested 
areas. The disease was found to be gen- 
erally prevalent but scattered in south- 
eastern Missouri. Many instances were 
found in which an actively wilting tree, 
usually a dominant or codominant in the 
stand, was located in otherwise healthy 
areas at a distance far removed from 
any other known infection. The fre- 
quency of the disease diminished rapidly, 
infected trees became rare and the dis- 
tances between infections became greater 
as the survey progressed southward into 
Arkansas. The means by which this 
long-distance spread is accomplished is 
yet unsolved. The observation that new 
infections commonly appear on a domi- 
nant or codominant individual strongly 
suggests that some agent in the process 
of its flight or migration is attracted to 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Ovotran Wettable a New 
Miticide for Shade Trees 


8 
F, W. FLETCHER 
D Chemical Co. 
Vidland, Mich. 

With idvent of the chlorinated 
hydroc insecticides, particularly 
DDT, the all-important mite problem 
on woody plants has been greatly ac- 
centuated. It is generally explained that 
DDT k the natural enemies of the 
mites, while it is itself not toxic to 
these plant pests. This condition allows 
the mites develop unhindered and at 
a much f{ rate than would be other- 
wise expected. This naturally has 
created of interest, as well as a 


demand f in effective miticide. 
Last year Matthysse (13) from Cor- 
nell Univ 


rsity reported the results of 
his resea with miticides for the con- 
trol of attacking woody plants. 
Among the various materials studied was 
K-6451 which is p-chlorophenyl  p- 
chlorobenzene sulfonate. This material 
proved one of the best acaricides 
tested. Other workers such as Arm- 
strong (1 2), Blauvelt, et al. (3), 
Borden, et. al. (4) Chapman, et. al. 
(5), Dean (6), English, et. al. (7), 
Garman (8), Holley (9), Jeppson, et. 
al. (10), Kenega, et. al. (11) (12), 
Smith 14) and anonymous (15), 
have confirmed the miticidal effective- 
ness of K-6451. 

Like miticides K-6451 has many 
advant is well as some disadvan- 
tages. Among the advantages of this 
miticide ts long residual action, a 
very consideration in connec- 
tion with control of mites on shade 
trees. This chemical can be considered 
to be ral miticide since it controls 
1 ve number of species of mites 
and irticularly effective against 
the eg¢ | young mites. K-6451 is 
compati with the insecticides and 
fungi mmonly used on shade trees, 
and t affected by alkaline materials. 
It is al ry low in toxicity to warm 
blooded animals, thereby being a rela- 
tively iterial to handle. By way 
of com] K-6451 on the basis of 
acute toxicity is only about one- 
eighth oxic as DDT; on a chronic 
basis th fference in favor of K-6451 
is even greater. This miticide also has 
the ad\ ge of not being toxic to the 


natu! nies of mites. Thus, chemical 
nites with K-6451 can assist 


contr 
the na ‘iological control. Conserva- 
tionist d be interested in this ma- 
terial | of its low toxicity to wild 
life. 


In general, K-6451 is relatively safe 
on the foliage of most of the common 
shade trees and ornamental shrubs. 
Many varieties of shade trees have been 
sprayed with no apparent injury such as 
ash, aspen, basswood, birches, cherry, 
cedars, elm, hazelnut, hemlock, hickory, 
maples, oaks, pines, spruces and willows. 
Other woody plants such as azaleas, 
grape, privet, sumac and viburnum have 
also been treated with safety. There 
has, however, been some foliage injury 
and/or leaf drop with certain woody 
plants such as annuai balsam, barberry, 
boxwood, and certain varieties of roses. 
Little injury will be encountered if the 
spray applications are made after the 
new foliage is hardened off in the spring. 

On the other hand, K-6451 has the 
disadvantage of having a slow miticidal 
action often requiring several days to 
effect noticeable control. This is due to 
the fact that it is not particularly effec- 
tive for controlling adult mites. How- 
ever, once the mites have been suppressed 
its long residual and ovicidal action pre- 
vents their build-up for long periods, 
often for as long as two months. This 
slow initial action and relative ineffec- 
tiveness against adult mites, suggests 
early application before the build-up of 
heavy mite populations. This chemical 
also has very little or no_ insecticidal 
properties. 

K-6451 will be available commercially 
in limited quantities this year under the 
trademark name of Ovotran Wettable, 
which is a wettable powder containing 
50%  p-chlorophenyl — p-chlorobenzene- 
sulfonate. It will be generally recom- 
mended for use as a miticidal spray on 
woody plants at the rate of from one to 
two pounds per 100 gallons of spray. 
It can be used either alone or in com- 
bination with insecticides and fungicides. 
Early application is suggested in order 
to suppress the mites before their build- 
up, and before too much damage has oc- 
curred. The lower dosage is suggested 
when there may be question with re- 
gard to possible phytotoxicity and the 
high dosage is suggested when long resi- 
dual action is desired. The low dosage 
may require several applications at 3 to 
+ week intervals. 
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‘Ohio Passes Arbor Day Bill 


By Epwarp H. ScaANLon 
National Chairman 


National Arbor Day Committee 


After three futile attempts, in past 
sessions, the current Ohio legislature 
passed the National Arbor Day bill pro- 
claiming the ‘Last Friday in April” as 
Arbor Day, on May 25th. 

Ohio thus becomes the eleventh state 
to legalize the “Last Friday in April” 
as Arbor day. Earlier this year Wiscon- 
sin became the tenth state on the honor 
roll. The other states that have estab- 
lished the National Arbor Day date are: 
Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Illinois, In- 
diana, South Dakota and Nevada. 

The Ohio bill, S. B. 134, was pre- 
sented in the Senate by Senators Joseph 
R. Nutt Jr., and Elizabeth Gorman 
where it passed on May 9. In the House 
the bill was sponsored by Represent- 
ative Kenneth W. Thornton. It passed 
the lower house on May 25th. Active 
in soliciting support for this important 
measure—important to all the people— 
was Mr. Walter L. Flory, prominent 
Cleveland civic leader and conservation- 
ist. Mr. Flory left no stone unturned 
to assure passage of this bill and _ his 


Thornton and Joe Nutt gave much of 
their time to the passage of S. B. 134. 
Strangely enough a bill of this character, 








ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION 
BY 


GOV. HENRY CABOT LODGE Jr. 
OF CONNECTICUT 


“The tide of spring, strong and 
ancient, now floods our valleys and 
laps against our hillslopes, warming 
the land into life afresh and renew- 
ing for all our senses the wonder of 
leaf and blossom. 

“Serenely indifferent to man and 
his self-made woes and hazards, the 
season returns with the careening 
earth to remind us, if we will but 
hearken, of the glory and the good- 
ness of life. 

Now is the time of the robing of 
the trees whose branches, beautiful in 
all weathers, are dressed anew for our 
solace and delight. The great-thewed 
oak, the gracious apple, the pillared 
poplar, the thrifty ash and hickory, 
the storied beech and the elm in its 
precious lacery; these and all the host 
of wayside, field and woodland, give 
us green welcome. 

“So that we may be helped to fresh 
understanding of the beauty and the 
value of our shrubs and trees, and 
acting in accordance with our early 
law of custom, I hereby designate 
Friday, April 27, to be 


ARBOR DAY 

and urge that this day be observed in 
our schools, and that our people, by 
the planting of new growth, and by 
the fostering of old, preserve and in- 
crease this heritage of natural treas- 
ure for our own enrichment and for 
the use and enjoyment of those whose 
steps shall follow ours.” 








receives little attention from all legis- 
lators, except its sponsors, and they must 
continually press to bring it up for hear- 
ings and then for a vote. Diligence is 
required in the passage of an Arbor Day 
bill, and grateful thanks go out to 
these busy men who had the vision to 
realize the value, to future generations 
of Ohioans, of tying Ohio in with the 
other states that have seen the wisdom 
in a unified observance of Arbor Day. 


Plans are now under way to set up 
new committees in at least fifteen states 
to present Arbor Day bills at the ses- 
sions to te held in 1952 and 1953. 
Should at least ten of these states estab- 
lish the “Last Friday in April” as Arbor 
Day a committee of outstanding scien- 
tists, arborists and nurserymen will be 
organized to compile a comprehensive 


‘record of data upon which trees can be 


used on the basis of the use for which 
they are best qualified. This will be 
the climax in the effort to make Arbor 
Day mean more than merely the senti- 
mental planting of trees regardless of 
whether they serve a useful purpose or 
not. In the past no scientific evaluation 
was given to the purpose for which the 
tree was being planted. Millions of 
expensive mistakes have been made. 


Again the committee wishes to thank 
Walter Flory, Joseph Nutt Jr., Eliza- 
beth Gorman and Ken Thornton. 





National Arbor Day Honor Roll 


OHIO; WISCONSIN; Rhode Island; New Jersey; Connecticut; Massachusetts; Maine; Indiana; 


Illinois; South Dakota; Nevada. 








Senator Joseph R. Nutt Jr. 


Mr. Walter L. Flory 
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Representative Kenneth W. Thornton 
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Western Conference In Oregon 


For the t time since its birth in 
1934 Monica, California the 


Wester: Tree Conference will 
leave rolden State for its annual 
meetir eighteenth consecutive 
meetings e held at Portland, Ore- 
gon, Jur 7-30. The Old Heathman 
Hotel w headquarters. 

Allan R and George Hood have 
been en ring the program and gen- 
eral loca ingements and report that 
everythi t for a very fine meeting. 
A much d forward to feature will 
be the dit Friday evening at Timber- 
line Lodge; this spot is reputed to te 
almost ly out of this world. 

Flying from the east to participate 
in the | 1 will be Charles F. Irish, 
Clevelar orist and past president of 
the N Shade Tree Conference, 
who ik on “My Impressions of 
Arboric Advancements.” Accom- 
panying Mr: Irish will be Ed Scanlon 
who as { Forester of Santa Monica, 
Calif., 1934 founded the Western 
Conferen Ed, now Commissioner of 
Shade Tre it Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Editor of TREES Magazine, will speak 
on “Fun il Planning of Trees on 
City Str The talk will be illus- 
trated with the new third dimensional 
slide yrogram follows: 

a 
Program 


Eighteenth Western Shade 
Tree Conference 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1951 


9:00 a 11:00 a. m. 
Registra 
Mez Old Heathman Hotel 
Conti Exhibit of Equipment on the 
Me F 
11:0 2:00 Noon 
Informal meeting, introduction and an- 
nour its 
Prelin Committee releases and ap- 
12:00 N LUNCHEON ROOM, OLD 
HEA AN HOTEL 
Men 1 Guest fellowship 
Call ler by President Riley Stevens 
Add f Welcome—Hon. Dorothy Lee, 
Ma f Portland 
Respo Lynn Harriss, Vice-President 


rn California 
Respons Walter Barrows, Vice-President 
. rn California 


Prog dutline by Allan N. Reid, Pro- 
gra Chairman 

2:00 | CONFERENCE PANEL: 
PLANT USAGE. MODERATOR: 
Donald J. Martel 


hways—Mark Astrup, Landscape 

Engi Oregon State Highway 
4 ion 

I ind Greenbelt— Theodore F. 
Recreation Areas—Fred Cuth- 

Landscape Architecture, Univer- 
Oregon 


In Subdivisions and Business Areas— 
Walter Gerke, Landscape Architect 
On School Grounds— Donald Martel, 
Landscape Architecture, Oregon State 
College 
DISCUSSION 
2:00 p.m.—LADIES 
Shopping and Outing 
6:30 p.m.— DINNER 
Riverside Country 
Guests 
Speaker: Maunsell Van Renssalaer, Di- 
rector Saratoga Experimental Garden 
‘Role of the Arborist in Intelligent Com- 
munity Planning.” 
8:00 p.m.—STANDARDS AND CERTIFI- 
CATION IN ARBORICULTURE 
Committee Report: C. F. Holderness, 
Western Chapter Committee Chairman 
9:15 p.m.—Dancing and Western Fellow- 
ship 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1951 
§:00 a. m—BREAKFAST—NEW HEATH- 
MAN HOTEL COFFEE SHOP 
9:30 a. m.—Room—OLD HEATHMAN HO- 
TEL 
REGULATORY CONTROLS — Walter 
Barrows, Chairman, Committee on Leg- 
islation, Park Superintendent, Whittier, 
California 
9:45 a. m.—CONFERENCE 
CLEARANCE 
Panel of Speakers from different Western 
Areas led by C. F. Holderness, W. S. 
Rowland Tree Company, Los Angeles 
10:45 a. m.—DISCUSSION AND RECESS 
11:00a.m—P ANEL DISCUSSION: AR- 
BORETA 
Panel of Speakers and discussion on Ar- 
boreta Development in the West led by 
Maunsell Van _ Rensselaer, Chairman 
Arboreta Committee, Brian O. Mulligan 
and Ernest E. Fischer 
12:00 Noon—LU NCH—OLD 
HOTEL 
1:00 p. m—SKYLINE TREK TO COUN- 
CIL CREST 
1:00p.m—EXHIBIT OF 
EQUIPMENT IN ACTION 
3:15 p.m.—TREK CONTINUED 
HOYT ARBORETUM 
Assembly in the Arboretum and discussion 
of design and management by Ernest E. 
Fischer, Curator 
4:15 pm.—TREK CONTINUED TROUGH 
WASHINGTON PARK AND _ PORT- 
LAND ROSE GARDEN 
6:30 p. m—DINNER—OLD HEATHMAN 
HOTEL—Members and Guests 
Speaker: Edward H. Scanlon, Commis- 
sioner, Div. of Shade Trees, Cleveland, 
Ohio, “Functional Planning of Trees on 
City Streets,’ a showing of third di- 
mensional slides. 
8:30 p. m—BUSINESS MEETING 
Report of President Riley Stevens 
Report of Executive Committeeman, Re- 
gion 6—Roger Sohner 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Report on Committee on revision of Park 
Administrator’s Tree Selection List 
Report of Committee on Arbor Day 
$:30 p. m.—LADIES GET-TOGETHER 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 1951 
$:30 a. m.—BREAKFAST 
New Heathman Coffee Shop 
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Club—Members and 





PANEL: LINE 


HEATHMAN 


MOBILE 


INTO 


9:30 a.m —ROOM — OLD HEATHMAN 
HOTEL 


SHADE TREE CLINIC. Moderator, 
Pierre S. Miller, Professor of Plant 


Pathology, U.C.L.A. 

9:35 a.m.—Practical Tree Diagnosis—Les- 
lie Mayne, San Mateo, California 
9:55a.m.—Spray Programs for Insects— 
Robert W. Every, Extension Entomologist, 
Oregon State College 

10:15 a.m.—Spray Programs for Diseases, 
A. P. Steenland, Plant Pathologist, Oregon 
State College 

10:35 a. m.—Discussion and Recess 

10:50 a.m.—Malpractices in Pruning and 
Planting—Keith Davey, Davey Tree Com- 
pany, San Francisco 

11:10 a.m.—Soil Aeration and Compaction 
in Tree Growth 

11:30 a. m.—Discussion 
the floor 

12:00 Noon—LUNCH — OLD HEATMAN 
HOTEL 
Announcement of Trip Itinerary 
1:00 p. m—LEAVE FOR MT. HOOD AND 
A ROUGHING 
Stops will be made to view timber types 
and native plants. 

5:00 p. m.—DINNER AND VIEW 
TIMBERLINE LODGE 
Speaker: Leo A. Isaac, Silviculturist, U. S. 
Forest Service. “Silviculture We Practice.” 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 
“My Impressions of Arboricultural Ad- 

vancement”’—Charles F. Irish, Arborist 

and past president National Shade Tree 

Conference, Cleveland, Ohio. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1951 

9:00 a.m. —ROOM — OLD HEATHMAN 
HOTEL 
“Nursery Production of Shade Trees in 

Northwest” 

10:00 a.m.—A REVIEW 
CENSING FOR 
TRACTORS 

10:30 a. m.— BUSINESS 
FINAL REPORT 
Resolution on Standards and Certification 

in Arboriculture 
Final Committee Reports and Resolutions 

9:00 a. m. to 11:30 a. m.—LADIES — GAR- 
DEN TOUR 

12:00 Noon—ADJOURNMENT 


and Questions from 


FROM 


OF STATE LI- 
LANDSCAPE CON- 


MEETING AND 





DON'T MISS 


the 27th 

National 
Shade Tree 
Conference 


CINCINNATI 
AUG. 27-31 
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Removal 


By Spencer H. Davis, Jr. 
Associate Professor of Plant Pathology 
Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

At the Twenty-Fifth annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Federation of Shade 
Tree Commissions a paper was pre- 
sented by the writer under the somewhat 
ignominous title of “Shade Tree Gim- 
micks.” Some twenty or more arborists 
sent in descriptions, sketches, and photo- 
graphs of their gimmicks which ran 
from tree-paint cans, soil-sampling tubes 
and pruning methods to stump removal, 
spray guns, and_ inter-communication 
systems between truck operator and 
sprayer operator. Incidentally, a gim- 
mick, in the sense of this paper pre- 
sented at the Atlantic City meeting, was 
any method, material, or technique 
which an arborist found to be successful 
which was not part of the usual tools-of- 
trade. A new technique for doing a 
standard job or a standard piece of 
equipment with a new use was con- 
sidered a gimmick. Some of these ideas 
we consider worthy of presentation to 
all arborists who are readers of Trees 
Magazine. 

Among the gimmicks for stump _re- 
moval, the one which seemed most 
unique was that described and used by 
Dick Walter of Maplewood, N. J. 
After the tree is cut off to about the 
six-inch height by the conventional 
chain-saw method, Dick makes use of a 
drill to bore out the stump. Using any 
standard gasoline generator and a heavy 
duty electric drill he adds a 2” road-bit 
and goes merrily to work drilling a lot 
of holes as close together as possible in 
the top of the stump. By the time he 
is through with the drill, the top of the 
stump looks very much like the open 
end of a large honey-comb, with each 
cell extending down three to five inches 
below the soil line (or as deep as he 
can drill without hitting soil). After 
the stump has been completely honey- 
combed, it is a simple task to knock out 
the “comb” with a Forest or ‘‘Pulasky”’ 
ax to the depth of the drill-holes. As 
Dick puts its, “It’s easy to work-out a 
two to three-foot diameter stump, sweep 
up the chips, throwing on a covering of 
soil, scatter a handful of grass seed, and 
be out of there in a couple of hours.” 

Vic Brydon of Rutherford, N. J., 

a proponent of the jack hammer for the 
stump removal job. However, he uses 
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This illustration shows the stump-loading “gimmick” as conceived by Jack Kenealy, Tree 
Warden of Ardmore, Pa. 


Henry Vaughn Eames of Plainfield, N. J., describes his “ 
or stumps. 


a 45-lb. hammer with either a scoop- 
chisel or clay-spade rather than the con- 
ventional chisel on the heavier air ham- 
mer. Vic has used this lighter hammer 
for a number of years and feels he can 
chip out a stump about as fast as a man 
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gimmick” for loading trees, logs 


with the usual chisel and heavier ham- 
mer. 

Phil Alden, our permanent secretary 
of the N. J. Federation and the work 
horse of all the conventions, is even 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Costs and Charges 


In a survey made last August by the 
National Arborist Association it was 
found th average hourly charge 
for private tree work at that time was 
$2.52 per n hour. If a survey were 
made now higher average charge 
would be orted, since many arborists 
raised tl te at the first of the year. 
Even wit nereased rate, owners of 
tree service companies are not making 
as much in terms of dollar values 
as they did years ago. In fact many are 
not much net profit as they 
once Several factors have con- 
tributed s situation but generally 
it is a case of higher costs of operation 
without oportional increase in the 
price received for the work. 

Some zo it was commonly said 
that, if a tree service company could 
receive al irly charge for its services 
equal to « e its labor rate, it would 
make a fa ofit. Most tree companies 
doing | work today find that charg- 
ing doubl r average labor rate does 
not vield h profit. Even though labor 
rates ar h higher, they have not ad- 


vanced generally in the tree service field 


in prop to the higher operation and 
overhead ts. Then, too, some addi- 
tional cost uch as Old Age Benefit, 
Unemployment Insurance, and_ higher 
Workmen’s Compensation and Liability 
have been added. 

A Nat \rborist Association com- 
mittee \nalysis and Accounting, 
of which Albert W. Meserve, Danbury, 
Connect chairman, has made some 
study of costs of doing private tree 
work, Fy company employing 12 to 
16 mer is found that Pure Labor 
Rate he average hourly rate of 
pay iding payroll taxes) was 
about per cent of the hourly cost 
of doing ss in the year 1949, The 
remaining ++.) per cent consisted of sell- 
ing, ope office, depreciation, sup- 
plies, taxes, insurance, and other ex- 
penses. 7] st of materials which were 
sold to mers was not included; 
likewise 1 rofit or salary for the own- 
er was included. Supposing $1.30 per 
hour was the average labor rate and let- 
ting this 55.5 per cent of the total 
cost wi the total hourly cost of 
doing was $2.32 without any 
salary for the owner. 

Now the owner of the busi- 
ness expé salary or income of $100 
a week on. He could make that 
or mort were engaged in many 
trades. O sundred dollars per week, 
$5200 | ir, will add another 20 
cents pe! on the above costs, if the 
average cl eable hours should be 26,- 
000 26,000 hours per year 
would be 40 hours per week for 12.5 
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men for 52 weeks). That would bring 
the hourly cost of doing business up to 
$2.52 per hour. Surely the owner and 
manager of the business is entitled to 
some profit to reward him for the risks 
and headaches of being in business. In 
case he should want his hourly rate of 
charge to include a profit equivalent to 
10 per cent the selling price would be 
$2.80 per man hour. 

By now, dear reader, | may have you 
completely confused and you probably 
are repeating to yourself that old saw, 
which goes “Figures don’t lie, but liars 
figure.” What I hope is, that enough 
has been said to needle you into doing 
some figuring for yourself. Take all of 
your expenses connected with the opera- 
tion of your tree service business last 
year, excluding the cost of materials 
which were purchased for resale to your 
customers and the cost of purchased 
equipment which went on your capital 
account. Divide this total expense by 
the total number of hours you charged 
to your customers. ‘This will give you 
your hourly cost of doing business last 
year. And remember that unless your 
business is incorporated and pays you a 
salary, this hourly cost will include no 
profit or income for you. That will 
have to be added on, unless you are in- 
dependently wealthy and are just run- 
ning your business for fun. 

Labor and some other costs have ad- 
vanced since 1949, which was the base 
for the preceding discussion. It is not 
too difficult to understand why a rate 
of charge of near $3.00 or more per man 
hour is necessary to operate on a profit- 
able basis in some localities. Likewise 
in some communities where labor rates 
are lower, the hourly charge can be 
lower. 

Just one more point to make clear. 
All of this discussion relates to private 
tree work and not line clearance. Be- 
cause of several reasons, which I will 
not go into, line clearance on a volume 
basis can be done at a lower figure than 
private work. ‘This statement does not 
mean that the price received for line 





In most instances it 
work. 

Ed Scanlon, the modest editor of 
Trees Magazine, may forget to tell you 
that Kiwanis Magazine, May 15, pub- 
lished an article entitled “The New 
Trend in Trees” under his name. It is 
a nicely written and well illustrated 
article. Congratulations to Ed. 


YOUR LAWN 


Your Lawn by Geoffrey Cornish of 
the University of Massachusetts, with 
illustrations by Carol Burr Gawthrop, is 
on sale at newsstands throughout the 
United States. It is published by Au- 
thentic Publishing Company, Inc., 145 
West 57th Street, New Yosk 19, New 
York. 

Dealing with maintenance of estab- 
lished lawns and construction of new 
ones, it points out that energy, time, and 
money are frequently thrown away on 
practices that are wasteful and even in- 
jurious to lawns. It is profusely illus- 
trated with sketches, and much of the 
story is told by these and accompanying 
captions. The author has constructed 
and maintained golf courses in the 
United States, Canada, and the West 
Indies. He is at present Assistant in 
Agrostology at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 


clearance is right. 
is too low for quality 





Complete information is given on lawn 
practices including mowing, fertilizing, 
weed and insect control, growing turf in 
shade, purchasing of lawn seed, and a 
host of other subjects. Material ap- 
plicable to all parts of the United States 
is presented. The retail price of Your 
Lawn is fifty cents. The publishers make 
a very attractive discount to dealers. 
The book promises to be a very fast 
moving item when sold by seedsmen, 
equipment dealers, professional golfers, 
florists, nurserymen and garden supply 
houses. 





Our K-24 will cut 
fast in large limbs 
or small — and we 


mean fast. 


Try One 
with a Scabbard to Fit 


KARL 
KUEMMERLING, 
INC. 


401 Cherry Ave. N.E. 
Canton 2, Ohio 

















New Power Saw Carrier 
Designed for Safety 


Safety to the operator is the outstand- 
ing feature of the new Aerial Power 
Saw Carrier, now being manufactured 
by the LeRoy Machine Company, Inc., 
LeRoy, N. Y. The inventor, Mr. Ar- 
nold Woleslagle, a treeman of some 
eighteen years experience, spent many 
years on its development and bringing 
it to perfection through actual tests, 
prior to its present introduction to the 
trade. 


It was demonstrated to Mr. Karl 
Kuemmerling at the National Shade 








Tree Conference last August in Syra- 
cuse, New York. At this conference it 
was received very enthusiastically. 

The Aerial Power Saw Carrier pro- 
vides a means of hoisting the saw as 
well as safely supporting its weight 
while in use. Whether the operator is 
aloft a tree or standing on the ground, 
he works entirely independent of the 
saw. He may let go of it while he 
changes position and it hangs free until 
he is ready for another cut. When cut- 
ting, he has only to guide the saw. He 
can adjust its height in an instant with- 
out even stopping his cut. It speeds tree 
trimming, topping or completely taking 
down a tree and is easily handled by one 
man. 


The Carrier consists of a steel plate 
with sharp-pointed prongs that grip into 
the tree; a crane arm to hold the Carrier 
away from the tree and permit it to 
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Saws and gals can be pals—when the saw is light and easy to use. Shown is the Mall 
“Wood Nymph” and ”Lumberjill” on a felling job. They’re using a Mall Model 11 


gasoline engine chain saw with a 24-inch cutting bar. 


These two young ladies are 


appearing at timber cutting and forestry shows throughout the country—as part of the 
Mall Tool Company’s new demonstration program—showing the lightweight handling 
ease and cutting speed of all 26 models of Mall gasoline engine, electric and pneumatic 
timber chain saws. For further information about these saws, write Mall Tool Company, 
7725 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 





swing through a wide arc; a tension 
spring attached between end of crane 
arm and pulley through which the hoist- 
ing rope is reeved; a clamp to attach 
hoist to saw and another hand-operated 
clamp attached to hoisting rope to hold 
and adjust position of saw. A flexible 
cable passing through center of the 
spring provides an extra safety feature 
in case of breaking of spring. The Car- 
rier is equally adaptable to either gas 
or electrically operated saw. 


_— 
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Growth Inhibitor Used on 
Hedge 


Much of the work necessary to keep a 
clipped hedge in presentable condition 
may be eliminated in the not-too-distant 
future by use of a chemical growth in- 
hibitor, maleic hydrazide. Scientists at 
the University of California treated a 
hedge of Pyracantha crenulata, a species 
of Firethorn, with this material and 
succeeded in greatly reducing the growth 
rate. They applied an aqueous solution 





containing 0.5 per cent of maleic hydra- 
zide at the rate of 4 to 1 fluid ounce per 
square foot. Two months after applica- 
tion, untreated sections of the hedge had 
an average of 42.4 new growth shoots 
per square foot, while the treated section 
average only 1.3 shoots per square foot. 
Moreover, the shoots in the untreated 
section were 9 to 12 inches in length, 
while those in the sprayed section were 
but 1% to 2% inches long. No apparent 
injury to the foliage or berries resulted 
from the treatment. Work with this 
material for this purpose is still very 
much in the experimental stage, so you'll 
need your hedge clippers for another 
season or two, at least. 


—Shade Tree Digest. 





FOR SALE — Lawrence Aero-Mist 
Sprayer, 1948 model, 47 gallon tank, 
Novo water cooled engine, 3600 
r.p.m., used only two seasons, reason- 
ably priced. Muncie Tree Surgery 
Company, P. O. Box 1068, Muncie, 
Indiana. 
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Arboricultural Field Day 


The A t’s Association, The Cer- 
tified ‘J Experts, and The New Jer- 
sey Fede: n of Shade ree Commis- 


sions pre 


Arboricultural Field Day 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 
R ers University, 
v Brunswick, N. J. 
9 :00—‘“‘] tration at the Log Cabin” 
9 :30—‘“C lucted Tours of Shrub 
Garden and Holly Arboretum” 
Dr. C. H. Connors and Prof. 
R. B. Clark 
10 :45—““( lucted Tour of Commer- 
Demonstrations and Ex- 
’ What is new in the 
of sprays, sprayers, saws, 
fertilizers, pruners, etc. 
12:30—‘‘Lunch at the Log Cabin” 
excellent caterer as last 
ear®rs. 
1:30 What Soil Aeration Can Do 
I Our Plants” 
fom and Tony Mascaro (with 
demonstration of Aerifier). 
2:00 Demonstration of Gimmicks” 
New ways to handle old prob- 
( Worth the price of ad- 
itself. 


3:30 ( ntests and worthwhile 


Rope Throw 

Log Chopping 

Tree Climbing( winner to 

ye sent to Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Jersey represent- 

itive in climbing contest of 

National Shade Tree Con- 

rence). 


A Tree By Any Other Name 
Can Be Sweet Locust 


What 1 name is enough to drive 
tree do daffy, if they’d let it. A 
given co n name for a tree may ap- 
ply to s entirely different species. 
Almost fairly common tree has 
man In different parts of the 
count1 enclature is so varied even 
expel pt to be up a tree. 

Actu proper identification is ex- 
treme tant in diagnosis and treat- 
ment of arboreal ills. Martin L. Davey, 
Jr., wl ds the Davey tree experts, 
says fie ire required to give scien- 
tific 1 n operational reports to 
headqu: Otherwise, treatment de- 
sirable f tree in one section might 
turn out disastrous in another. 

This probably sounds confusing. And 
it is! (¢ er the black locust, white 
locust and acacia. Often, it is 
confus« vith, another species, honey- 
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Contestant in a Tree Climbing Contest edging toward one of the points of contact in the 
race against time. This will be a familiar scene in the National Tree Climbing Contest 
to be held in Cincinnati during the 27th National Shade Tree Conference, August 27-31. 





locust (Gleditsia triacanthus), also called 
sweet locust, thorn tree or thorned 
acacia. In the Northern states and 
Canada where it is native, arborvitae 27th 
(Thuja occidentalis) is referred to as 
white cedar, or merely cedar. “Tennes- 
see folk mean red cedar, more properly ° | 
red juniper, when they talk of cedar. Nationa 
The word cedar is a misnomer in both 
cases. Neither are cedars. 


The tuliptree (Liriodendron tulip- Shade Tree 


fera), often termed the tulip poplar, is 
in no way related to poplar, but is close 
kin to the magnolia. Whitewood, a C f 

name occasionally given the tuliptree, is onrerence 
frequently applied to the cucumbertree, 
alias mountain magnolia. 


Since there sometimes is disagreement Cincinnati, Ohio 


even on scientific names, the American 
Joint Committee of Horticultural No- 
menclature is the recognized supreme Aug. 27 - 31 
court on such matters. It publishes its 

decisions in a 675-page volume called 
Standardized Plant Names. 


PLANT AMERICA 
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BUY TWO 
get the effectiveness 


OF THREE 


Pennsalt DDT Emulsion Concentrate ‘'34’’ has 
many important advantages for the arborist. 
Here are a few: 

























e One-third less material to handle and store. 
e Less solvent used per pound of DDT. 
e Less run-off or drip of active ingredients. 





Why handle three drums of low DDT-content 
emulsion concentrate when two drums of Pennsalt 
**34” will give you effective coverage... with 
one-third less solvent? 





Careful compounding holds three pounds of DDT 
in one gallon of solvent. When water is added to 
make the desired spray strength, a fast-breaking 
emulsion is formed. This means that more of the 
active ingredients stay where they belong, with 
little run-off or drip. Result: Greater effective 
coverage—whether you use mist concentrate or 
hydraulic equipment. 





In addition, of course, with Pennsalt ‘34’ you 
have one-third less material to handle and store 
...less solvent on the trees and many other 
‘ advantages. Arborists everywhere are learning 

ite . , ; about the convenience, economy and relative 
Couey Division of Shade Thees, Cleveland. iii safety offered by Pennsalt DDT Emulsion Concen- 
trate ‘34’. This season “‘Spray the Pennsalt Way.” 






OTHER PENNSALT PRODUCTS FOR ARBORISTS 


PENNSALT WB-50—50% DDT wettable powder 
PENNSALT TOXAPHENE E-60—60% toxaphene emulsion 


For specific information call or write your nearest 
supplier, or write directly to: 








narrate Agricultural Chemicals Department 
PENNSALT HI-GAM® W-25—25% LINDANE wettable 
powder PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 
PENNSALT HI-GAM@ E-20—20% LINDANE emulsion Philadelphia 7, Pa.— Bryan, Texas— Montgomery, Ala. 
concentrate 
PENITE® 6—sodium arsenite weed killer 
Si ee eae a gee at a a ae eee ee 7. 
I 1 
\/ ' } Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., | 
/ | Philadelphia 7, Pa. | 
De ye NSALT : Please send me a free copy of Bulletin 201, ‘Spraying 
} Shade and Ornamental Trees.” 
CHEMICALS incsnn eee cet a 
for Industry - Agriculture - Health - Home ATPDREGG a. 6.6.60 60.604 66S :49.6 0ind-0 8s 04% 60 01040 8.0.60 08 
y 1 
Progressive Chemistry for Over a Century r en StS ee eee One ee teenies ie ali 1 
a ee ee ee ee ee aa 
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Oak Wilt 
»ntinued from Page 7) 

such tre | is responsible for spread- 
ing the f that causes the disease. 
There is o suggest that the fungus 
is dissen by wind. Once initial 
infectio: occurred, a_ progressive, 
tree-to-t! ead of the disease occurs 
in a loc | area. It has been con- 
clusively nstrated by investigators 
at the | sity of Wisconsin that this 
tree-to-tree movement of the disease is 
the result issage by the fungus from 
diseased to healthy individuals through 
natural grafts. ‘This movement 
from diseased to adjacent healthy trees 
generally rs in a somewhat radial 
manner f he initially infected in- 
dividual. Progress of the disease in this 
manne w. Such natural root graft- 


ing is co 


yn in the red and black oaks, 
but grafts from bur-to-bur or white-to- 
white oaks have been found only occa- 


sionally. A in the many experimental 
plots in which this phenomenon has been 
studied in Wisconsin, only one case has 
been disco d in which a graft has oc- 


curred between different species, in this 

bur and a jack oak. 
infrequency of root graft- 
species no doubt explains in 
part, at least, the survival of bur and 


instance tween 
This apparent 


. \ 
ing betwe 


> a 
(n2C4... 


white oaks in wilt areas in which the 
population of red and black oaks has 
been largely wiped out. 


As a result of the discovery that ex- 
tensive natural root grafts exist between 
oaks of the same species and that the 
passage of the oak wilt fungus occurs 
through such grafts, local control of the 
disease has been accomplished in certain 
Wisconsin areas. Immediate removal of 
each wilting tree has retarded the disease 
in 11 out of 18 eradication plots. Where 
single, newly-wilting trees were poi- 
soned, no spread occurred in six plots 
observed for one year or in three plots 
observed for two years. Poisoning 
healthy trees bordering wilted areas has 
prevented further local spread in {2 
plots, six of which have been under ob- 
servation for four years. This method 
of control would appear to be of greatest 
value in woodland areas where individ- 
ual trees are of relatively low value. 
A method more suited to lawn and park 
areas where individual trees are of very 
great value would be the severing of 
all root connections by mechanical means. 
In ten plots, trenching between wilting 
and healthy trees has prevented further 
spread of the disease for two years. 
Because wilt symptoms on bur and 
white oaks are often limited to a few 
isolated branches, it has been reported 








service and reduce 


preferred by arborists, tree 
surgeons, telephone and power companies, fruit 
park staffs and state and 
federal governments because they give constant 
annoying replacement and 
repair time. Several types of Pole Pruners—in- 
cluding the new offset type head which permits 
closer cutting and allows the user greater clear- 
ance while making cuts in trees. 


and nut growers, city 


And the Greatest Pruner Value Ever! 


PORTER 


PRUNERS 


FOR BETTER EASIER 


PRUNING! 


Rugged, fast-cutting 
Porter Pole Pruners are 








Se plete 
Dp for 


£A—DURACUT is an anvil type pruner designed 
and manufactured to cut better and easier and 
to last longer than other anvil-type pruners. 
DURASHEAR is a _ shear-type tool with 
quality design features previously found only 
in the most expensive pruners. Both are de- 
signed with special steel cutting blades to prac- 
tically eliminate spreading with _ plaster- 
covered grips for no slipping and no blisters... 
with positive thumb locks. Famous Porter qual- 
ity and design throughout. 


Porter line at your regular supply house... 
every pruning purpose. Send for catalog. 





H. K. PORTER, Inc., Somerville 43, Massachusetts 


PORTER CUTTERS 


PORTER PRUNERS 


Porter-Ferguson Hydro-Method for Auto Body Repairs 
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that rigorous pruning of all wilting 
branches has prolonged the life of an 
occasional tree. While the dependability 
of this method remains to be determined, 
it should be recognized that infected 
branches on bur and white oaks are pos- 
sible sources of infection and should, 
therefore, be removed as a precautionary 
measure. These results give promise of 
some measure of contro! of the disease 
in local situations. Any delay in their 
application, however, such as postponing 
until winter, greatly reduces the chances 
of success. Until the agent or agents 
responsible for the spread of oak wilt 
over distances greater than those ac- 
countable to root grafts are discovered, 
such methods are the only known means 
of retarding its spread. 


<> 
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The Persimmon 


Late autumn, in southern Illinois and 
Indiana, is when the persimmon trees 
hang heavy with luscious fruit ready for 
picking: soft and squashy—dead ripe. 
Then we not only eat them raw but we 
have those rare treats: persimmon pud- 
ding, persimmon pie, and upside-down 
cake covered with this fruit which has 
such sweet juicy flesh and such unique 
flavor. Then the women folks make 
persimmon jelly and a sirup thick as 
molasses. Some still make “simmon 
beer.” Then the racoons, foxes, squir- 
rels, skunks, wild turkeys and bobwhite 
quail all have a feast. Then the pos- 
sums get fat and sassy. 

This fruit is something like a_ big 
round plum, with four broad brown 
woody bracts at the base where it is 
attached to the twig by a short thick 
stem. It varies from one to two inches 
or more in diameter, depending upon 
the tree and the locality. As it ripens, 
it turns from green to orange with a 
purplish sheen and, finally, to a mellow 
orange-red. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, it is not true that persimmons will 
not ripen until after a hard frost. A 
favorite trick played upon an unsuspect- 
ing city boy is to get him to eat a not- 
quite-ripe persimmon, whereupon his 
lips, gums and tongue pucker up until 
he cannot spit or talk. This astringent 
quality, due to tannin, disappears in 
the fully ripened fruit. 

The yellowish-brown flesh encloses 
several large flattened seeds, brown and 
hard, which the southern Indians used 
to grind into meal, and which the 
pioneers roasted as a substitute for cof- 
fee. 

The persimmon is native, tho rare, 
as far north as central Illinois, south- 
eastern Iowa, and southern Connecticut 
on the Atlantic coast. It is most 
abundant farther south. It attains 
greatest size in the Mississippi Basin and 
there are records of persimmon trees in 
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the bottomland forests of the Wabash 
valley which were more than 100 feet 
tall and two feet in diameter. Ordi- 
narily, however, it does not exceed 25 
or 30 feet in height and a foot in dia- 
meter. It commonly occurs with other 
trees, as in oak and hickory woodlands 
but, along with sassafras and sumac, 
young persimmons will “take over” 
worn-out eroded abandoned fields in 
southern Illinois and Indiana. 

The mature trees have thick dark- 
gray bark deeply divided into small 
square plates. The leaves are broad 
and pointed, with smooth edges; from 
four to six inches long and about half 
as wide; dark green and leathery on top, 
pale green below. The small greenish 
male and female flowers are borne on 
separate trees. The thick sapwood is 
vellow but the heartwood is nearly black 
and, altho it rots quickly underground, 
is so dense, hard, heavy and strong that 
it is the preferred wood for mallets, 
shoe lasts, the heads of golf clubs, the 
butts of billiard cues, and the shuttles 
used in textile weaving. 

The persimmon is a member of the 
Ebony family and is called ‘American 
Ebony.” Most species of this family 
are native to Asia but there is one, the 
chapote, found in Mexico and from 
Texas to southern California. It is a 
small tree with black small fruit. A 
Japanese species was introduced into 
California in 1870 and many horticul- 
tural varieties have been developed from 
it. Their fruits, altho the flavor is not 
so exquisite as that of our native per- 
simmon, are larger and can be shipped 
for commercial use. Because of its 
long taproot, the tree is extremely dif- 
ficult to transplant but it is readily 
grown from seeds. 


Lips that touch a green persimmon 
never shall touch mine. 
—Forest Preserve Dist. of 
Cook Co., Il. 
ne 
M@ JOHNNY CREECH, U.S.D.A. horticul- 
turist named SEVERAL SMALL TREES in 
his EXCELLENT PAPER at the 26th 
N.S.T.C. that WE LIKE VERY MUCH and 
ARE GROWING in quantity — ACER 
TRUNCATUM; ACER DAVIDI and 
ACER NIKOENSE — two other GOOD 
ACERS are MIYABEI and BUERGERI- 
ANUM. 


@ 4 SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY to 
INITIATE A STATE-WIDE SHADE 
TREE PROGRAM is believed to be pre- 
sented in the 12 MILES OF DIVIDED 
HIGHWAY recently dedicated in RHODE 
ISLAND. According to JOHN R. GRIF- 
FITH, landscape architect for the DEPT. 
OF PUBLIC WORKS, this road runs near 
the shore in WESTERLY and CHARLES- 
TOWN and is part of Route One. LOW. 
TAKE NOTICE. 
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Time-tested 
protection | 
for America's => 
beautiful 
shade 
trees died 
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Two Shell insecticides 
with a proved 
control record: 


SHELL RESITOX D-25 Economical to use, fast 
acting, and effective for long periods . . . Shell Resitox D-25 
controls a wide variety of destructive insects. This product 
contains 25% DDT in a highly refined aromatic petroleum 
base. It emulsifies readily in concentrations suitable for either 


conventional water spraying or mist-blowing equipment. 


SHELL VAPONA 1D-045 This oi! mist in- 


secticide is now a favorite for shade trees and ornamentals. 


Shell Vapona 1D-045 is a refined horticultural base oil 
containing DDT and exceptionally low in aromatic hydro- 
carbons. It contains no inert ingredients. . . is applied undiluted 
as a concentrated mist from ground or aircraft atomizing 
equipment. 





Both of these dependable Shell insecticides have a fine record for 
controlling gypsy and brown tail moths, tent caterpillars and 
other lepidoptera, sawflies, leaf beetles, the elm bark beetle 
(vector of Dutch elm disease) . . . and other pests for which local 
Extension Services recommend DDT. 











See your local representative or write for further information. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 

Los Angeles e Houston e St. Lovis e Chicago e Cleveland e Boston e Detroit e Newark 














KILL INSECT PESTS with 


‘RON AGE 


MIST SPRAYERS 


Users everywhere praise the per- 
formance of Farquhar Iron Age 
Mist Sprayers on golf courses, 


parks, playgrounds, swimming 
pools, tourist courts, picnic 
grounds, and other places where 
insect pests are a problem. 

Here are the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Farquhar Iron Age 
Model 125: 22 hp, 4 cylinder Wis- 
consin engine drives sturdy cast 
aluminum axial flow fan at 87% 
efficiency, delivering 6,000 to 
11,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
at 90 to 125 mph. New, efficient 
spray jets meter exactly the right 
amount of mix, either oil or water, 
to center of high velocity air 
stream, insuring complete misting 
of concentrate. Spray jets can be 
changed quickly to alter droplet 
size. Turret rotates 360° for full 
control of air blast. 125 gallon 


tanks are available with trailer or 
skid mounting. Comfortable 
spring seat for operator. 

Find out now how Farquhar 


Iron Age Mist Sprayers can make 
your control program far 
more effective at less cost. 
Write A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, 
3522 Duke St., York, Penna. 


pest 


YORK, PA 


POTATO AND VEGETABLE PLANTERS 


TRANSPLANTERS 
POTATO DIGGERS + WEEDERS 
CONVEYORS JUICE PRESSES 


PLANT ANO SPRAY THE [ROM AGE WAY 


SPRAYERS + OUSTERS - 
MANURE SPREADERS 
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New Ideas 


(Continued from Page 11) 
more conscious of the back and arm 
muscles of his Kearny, N. J., tree men. 
For stump removal his men are using a 
light riveting hammer (about 23 lb.) 
with a small chisel in contrast to the 
conventional 75 lb. air hammer with 
large chisel. Phil says, “So maybe it 
does take a few extra minutes on each 
stump with this light riveter’s hammer, 
but the difference in the physical wear 
on and resultant mental attitude of the 
operators more than makes up the dif- 
ference . . . also, the difference in cost 


y 
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Gasoline-powered drill 


“gimmick” as de- 
scribed by Richard Walter, Park Superin- 
tendent of Maplewood, N. J. 


of the hammers may appeal to some of 
the private operators who are working 
on a small capital.” 

Jack Kenealy, our neighbor from Ard- 
more, Pa., who we are happy to say 
always attends our Jersey meetings, has 
a stump-loading gimmick which he has 
been using for years. Jack’s remark 
when he sent in his suggestion was, “I 
think an expensive piece of equipment 
which is used a couple of times a year 
is not so much of a gimmick as is an 
inexpensive, home-made job which is 
used many times a year... I’ve been 
using this rig for a lot of years 
that’s why I think the loading plate and 
skids make a good gimmick.” The load- 
ing plate is a single piece of sheet steel 
about eight foot square with a slight 
depression along the center-line into 
which the stump is more-or-less cradled 
while the plate and stump move up the 
skids. For each of the two skids he 
used two oak planks (12’ x 54%” x 
134”) separated by ten oak spacers 
(6% x 51%” x 2”). The thirteen steel 
“Bond” rollers (4 x 1%”) with re- 





movable 42” diameter pins and twenty- 
six spacer washers were set in with cen- 
ters spaced every 12 inches except for 
the three lower rollers which had centers 
spaced 614” apart. The forty-one 
frame bolts (6” x 4”) tied up the skid 
which then had a sheet steel shoe on the 
lower end and a pair of steel strips for 
hooking the skid to the rear of the 
truck. 

After the skids are hooked onto the 
truck they are blocked-up loosely at 
about their mid-point. The stump is 
then rolled on the loading plate and a 
rope from the winch is looped around 
the stump. The rollers in the skids 
make the raising process a lot easier as 
the winch draws both plate and stump 
up on the truck. 

Henry Vaughn Eames of Plainfield, 
N. J. describes another loading gimmick 
suitable for stump, log or tree loading. 
Henry places ordinary skid-planks on 
the side rather than the rear of the 
truck and the pull-ropes thrown from 
the tree or stump on one side, across 
the body of the truck and down to a 
crawler tractor or heavy truck on the 
other side. As the pulling truck moves 
away at right angles to the truck being 
loaded the stumps or trees are pulled up 
onto the stationary truck. Henry con- 
siders this to be a very rapid method of 
loading and also a method of loading 
more material on a truck. For very 
large trees, transplanted with a ball, the 
loading is very simple with a low-bed 
trailer. 

Next issue we'll look at a few of the 
pruning, spraying, fertilizing, etc., gim- 
micks. 


-— 
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Pennsalt Issues Service 
Bulletin On Use of 
Lindane and DDT 


A new service bulletin on how to use 
lindane and DDT in commercial pest 
control work has just been issued by 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company. 

The bulletin gives in tabulated form 
complete instructions for mixing various 
quantities of finished solutions of 0.5% 
lindane or 54% DDT. Both insecticides 
control common household pests such as 
flies, mosquitoes, fleas, ants, clothes 
moths, etc., though lindane through its 
three-way action of contact, fumigation 
and stomach poisoning is recommended 
for control of roaches, silverfish and 
spiders as well, DDT is the “old re- 
liable” of pest control work because of 
its versatility, and full instructions for 
mixing it for various uses are given in 
the bulletin. 

A copy of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained by writing Agricultural Chemicals 
Department, Pennsalt Chemicals, 1000 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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PULES APART IN GUST AND RESULTS 





Hand-cutting crew clearing a right-of-way. 


M* who watch costs have found that chemical weed control and 
hand-cutting methods are poles apart... in cost and performance. 


Dow Weed Killers, used by leading utility companies, have saved 25 


to 50 per cent over hand-cutting or other mechanical methods. 
The Dow Chemical Company has developed weed, brush and grass 
killers that save you money in clearance and maintenance of your 


right-of-ways. Contact your nearest Dow sales office. 


ESTERON BRUSH KILLER, a mixture of low volatility esters 
of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, now contains an acid equivalent of 
two pounds of 2,4-D plus two pounds of 2,4,5-T per 
gallon. This product controls woody and herbaceous 
plants including alder, ash, birch, brambles, cherry, elm, 
hickory, maple, oaks, osage orange, poison ivy, sumac, 
willow, and many other species. Assures satisfactory 
control of most troublesome species on the average 
right-of-way. Also effective for treating stubs and stumps 
to prevent resprouting. 

ESTERON 245, a low volatility ester of 2,4,5-T with four 
pounds of 2,4,5-T acid equivalent per gallon. This 
product controls woody plants in the same manner as 


DOW WEED KILLERS 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e 
® Boston ¢ Philadelphia * Washington 
St. Louis 


New York e Atlanta 
e Houston ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





USE DEPENDABLE DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


BRUSH AND GRASS KILLERS e 


WEED, 
FUNGICIDES e 
GRAIN AND SOIL FUMIGANTS e 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
e Cleveland ¢ Detroit * Chicago 
e Seattle 


INSECTICIDES 
PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


Esteron Brush Killer. It is particularly effective on 2,4-D 
resistant species such as brambles, hawthorn, mesquite, 
Osage orange, palmetto and poison ivy. Also very effec- 
tive for stump treatment and dormant bark application. 


DOW SODIUM TCA 90% controls annual grasses and estab- 
lished perennial grasses including Johnson, quack and 
Bermuda. Does not present a fire hazard, neither is it 
poisonous to livestock grazing on treated foliage. Mixes 
readily with 2,4-D for weed as well as grass control in 
the same application. Stores well and is easy to handle. 
At low dosages, it can be used to retard growth without 
killing, where a light grass cover is desired. 








~ Dow __ 
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INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


AND AGRICULTURE 
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NEW, complete line of 


SAWS 


ING 
PRUNT’ oe 


B ccriotive Sy 





The last word in fast, 


easy- 1g pruning saws, newly de- 
signe ncorporating latest develop- 
ments as well as long years of experi- 
ence in the field. Blades — specially 
made to our specifications in Sweden 
of famous Swedish charcoal steel —are 
fitted our own expertly designed, 
hard plywood handles. The finest line 


lave ever produced—or seen! 
1w for your every pruning re- 





Sen erature today. No obligation. 

No. 826 7 

bs iret? : <) 
Two ty models: No. 826 for general, 
heavy ¥ No. 622,a‘'draw cut’’ for lighter 
work. Both very fast cutting. 6 patterns cover 
all needs, from chain saw to hand pruner. 
aad 

No. 622 





Sevmoue Smit 


Also: Tree trimmers, pole 
Saws, pruning shears, brush 
cutters. Write for circular and 
prices. 





SINCE 1850 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 


2206 Main St., 








Oakville, Conn. 
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Massachusetts Tree 
Wardens, Arborists 


and Utilities Conference 
By Gorpon S. Kinc 


University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. 


The Tree Wardens, Arborists, and 
Utilities Conference, March 25-30, 1951, 
was attended by one hundred and twen- 











YOUR LAWNS, TREES AND SHRUBS 
veEeD PROTECTION too 
USE “)Vilaen’s QUALITY 


SPRED-O-STIK 


This improved 
sticking agent 
out of 
tained 


wetting, 


after 8 rains. 


Brg ongpreene OF 


ayed surface better 
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3 F nts spotting of fruit due to con- 


»n of residual spray 
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ible parts of insects 
coverage, greater economy 
wer run-off. 
F . 
8 xe used with hard water 


9. M nsecticides and fungicides more 


spreading and 
was recently proven tops 
110 brands USDA tested. 35% re- 


SPRED-O-STIK 


potent—particularly noticeable with 


turf fungicides and weed killers 
10. Economical to use—1'% ounces to 100 
gallons of water. 


Pt. $1.00; Gal. $5.90; Case 4x1 gal. 
$22.00; 5 Gals. $24.00. 


F.0.B. Springfield, N. J., or delivered in 
area serviced by our trucks. 


Chdrew Nils 


MORTICULT URAL 


DEPT. W 


Cmremists 


SPRINGFIELD, N. Jj. 











ty-eight tree and utility men from Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Massachusetts. 


This is the first year this program has 
operated on a conference basis. Since 
1933, the University of Massachusetts 
held a five-day short course for Tree 
Wardens which laid the foundation for 
starting our present conference. 


The Massachusetts Tree Wardens’ 
and Foresters’ Association, Massa- 
chusetts Arborists’ Association, Electric 








Group photo of participants at March meet- 
ing of Massachusetts Tree Wardens and 
Arborists. 


Lines Club of New England, and the 
University of Massachusetts are behind 
the conference and have given excellent 
With the Electric Lines Club 
of New England taking an active part 
in the conference a friendly and intelli- 
gent relationship between the tree men 
and utilities exists. 


support. 


During the five-day program an at- 
tempt was made to devote half a day to 
tree laws and the registering of arborists, 
one day to private arborists’ problems, a 
day to the utility companies, demonstra- 
tions of tree equipment and contests for 
tree climbers requiring another day, and 
the last day to the city foresters’ prob- 
lems. With this arrangement every 
group is taken into consideration. 


Mr. Edw ard W. Higgins, President 
of the National Shade Tree Conference, 
and a member of the Massachusetts Ar- 
borists’ Association, was to be the guest 
speaker at the banquet March 27. How- 
ever, due to a sudden illness Mr. Hig- 
gins was unable to attend. Fifty-eight 
members came to the banquet, and a 
talk and colored slides on “Forestry and 
Life on a Rubber Plantation in Liberia, 
West Africa,” was given. 
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Complete 


ATOMIZATION 


Complete 


COVERAGE 


Complete 


PERFORMANCE 





The new Hardie Concentrate Mist Shade Tree Sprayer does everything 
and has everything that tree men long have wanted. 

The high pressure so necessary to complete atomization of the concen- 
trate is abundantly provided by the sturdy Hardie high pressure pump. 

The blower, driven by a 31 H.P. engine puts the mist on the tree with 
10,000 cubic feet of air per minute traveling at 135 miles per hour. 

The operator can direct the fan housing at any point within a radius of 
200 degrees. The entire unit rotates within 360 degrees on its turn table. 
All controls are right under the hand of the operator. 

Let us tell you more about this amazing new air blast shade tree 
sprayer. Write for complete specification data. 


THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY 
Hudson, Mich. 

3825 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, California e 

1435 N. W. Northrup Street, Portland 9, Oregon 

e C. W. Lewis & Son, Ltd., Grimsby, Ont., (Canada 

e Export Department, Detroit 26 


The familiar and time-tested Hardie 
high pressure shade tree sprayers are 
available in any desired capacity and 


in standard and custom built models. 
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Street Trees 


Dear Editor Ed: 
During the recent big snow when I 
wasn’t able to get out to my favorite bar 


| took an hour to consolidate some notes 
that had piled up through the years on 
the reasons why people have wanted 
trees cut down. It’s probably an old 
story to but, there may be a new 
one Or two 

Leave stop up gutters, rattle at 
night and keep her awake (Shingle 
Oak), make water in pool dark (Red 
Oak), block out street light, can’t see 
down street to the corner, can’t see the 
stop signs, can’t see the traffic light, 
shut off the draft from the chimney, 
make hor dark, make house damp, 
make her sneeze (Sycamore) ; Cavities: 
boys set fires, rats get in, squirrels make 
homes, owls use and “holler” at night 
(Screech), owls tried to carry away his 
dog (Small Dog (Large Owl) (Mon- 
key Fa owls deposit ill smelling pel- 
let (Monkey Face), Yellow Jackets 
make homes as do honey bees and hor- 
nets, ? 

Bugs rawl from tree to porches 


houses ( 


Leaf 


Tussock Moth 


scare children, 


and on mostly 


Beetle), 


and | lm 


FERTILIZE TREES 


Cur costs, save time, do better-work. Use elec- 
trical tools on every job beyond the reach of 
highline power. With electric hedge trimmers, 
grass clippers, saws, drills, hammers, spades, 
tampers and other electrical equipment, one 
man can do the work of several. You can have 
electricity avatlable anywhere with Onan Port- 
able Electric Plants. Mounted on dollies, Onan 
Electric Plants can be wheeled right to the job. 
Plenty of plug-in electric power is instantly 
available. Many lightweight A.C. and D.C 


models— 400 to 5,000 watts. 







ELECTRIC PLANTS 


PpRoouc ~ 


Wat Coupon Today! 


Special folder describes all Onan 
lightweight portable plants. 
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and People 


drop sticky stuff on autos (Aphis). 

Roots: Pedestrians fall over, crowd 
out other plants, keep grass from grow- 
ing, raise basement floors (Carolina Pop- 
lar and Silver Maple), destroy founda- 
tions (Carolina Poplar), raise sidewalks 
and curbs, stop sewers. (Any tree planted 
in wrong place, i.e. out-of-scale. ) 

Cigar like things litter street (Catal- 
pa), things that look like worms fall 
(Carolina Poplar bloom) boys climb, 
children throw sticks at fruit (Buckeye, 
Horse Chestnut), birds congregate 
(Noise and promiscuous defication), 
squirrels carry walnuts and stop gutters, 
cat climbs and can’t get him down, cot- 
ton flies over neighborhood (Carolina 
Poplar), sprouts come up all over the 
place (English Elm), fruit draws flies 
(Mulberry), yellow jackets, blow flies, 
honey bees, etc. congregate on bark 
(American Elm just dying with Phloem 
Necrosis), dead, split, makes noises 


(squeaks), blocks driveways, tears slate 
off roof, rots gutters, afraid it will fall 
on house, gets on fire (high tension 
wires), too close to house (burglar could 
get from tree to porch roof), 
together, too tall, 


too close 
too low, smells bad 





Model 102 AH-115M MOVE TREES 


i 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 








| 

5959 University Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn. | 
Send FREE FOLDER on Portable Plants. ; 
NAME | 
ADDRESS. 
city STATE | 





(Ailanthus), slip on fruit (Ginkgo) and 
he just don’t like to rake the leaves. 
While we do not make a charge for any 
work we do yet it is obvious that we 
don’t remove for all of the reasons noted 
above. As you have noted many of these 
requests are unreasonable but, in all 
fairness to the complainant, it has to be 
admitted, that many of the complaints 
are legitimate. Looking over Columbus 
it is my observation that not one in 10 
trees now existing is the tree or even the 
type for the location. It’s going to 
take a lot of cooperation among the ar- 
borists, the nurserymen and the people 
charged with the responsibility of city 
trees if the above situation is remedied 
in our towns all over these United 
States. The good work you do with 
“TREES” Magazine, with your per- 
sonal appearance, the service you render 
to cities whereby you evaluate their needs 
at a cost far below what they could, in 
most cases, do it for themselves and 
your aggressive tree program in Cleve- 
land gets my nod for meritorious service. 
I am very sure that as long as you are 
around, the subject of trees will never 
become blase. 

Very truly yours, 

Donald M. Smith, 

Foreman Forestry, 


City of Columbus, Ohio 





Hydroganic Tree Feeding 
By B. T. THompson 
Andrew Wilson, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 
With a Power Sprayer and the Tree 
Feeding Needle 


Trees are our largest perennial plants. 
They require a steady supply of avail- 
able plant foods. 

The plant food elements, called ‘“prin- 
cipal” because they are needed in larger 
quantity than the so-called “trace” ele- 
ments, are Nitrogen, Phosphorus, Po- 
tassium, Calcium and Magnesium. 
However, just as important as_ the 
“principal” elements are the “trace” 
elements such as iron, manganese, boron, 
copper, zinc, sulphur, molybdenum and 
possibly others. These “trace” elements 
are in the natural organic materials. 

Chemical fertilizers are excellent ap- 
plied to annual herbaceous crops. These 
plants come up in the spring, mature, 
the harvest is gathered and the crop 
remnants removed from the area and 
discarded or composed. But trees are 
perennials as stated above. ‘Trees need 
plant foods, including the trace elements 
all through the season. Even in the 
winter there is a certain amount of root 
feeding in preparation for the coming 
spring growth. Of course, for quick 
stimulation of a tree in the spring, a 
water soluble fertilizer will show sur- 
prising results. But for slow, steady, 


healthy growth natural organic mate- 
rials are indicated. 

In the forest this necessary plant food 
is supplied by the rotting down of fallen 
leaves, branches, weed debris, etc. On 
cultivated areas, however, and especially 
lawn areas, this natural plant food is 
lacking. The fallen leaves are religious- 
ly raked up from the lawns, the natural 
foods they contain are not restored to 
the soil and consequently the soil about 
shade trees gradually loses its fertility. 
This organic matter should be returned 
to the soil and there is no better or 
easier method than the Hydroganic 
System. 

A tree may be fed by three different 
methods with organic fertilizers: 

1. Broadcasting fertilizer on the 
ground about the tree. ‘This is the 
worst, most wasteful and least efficient 
method. 

2. Punching holes with a crowbar or 
other device about the tree and putting 
the fertilizer in the holes. This is the 
old fashioned way. It works very well 
if the holes are punched to at least 18” 
deep and are properly spaced. It is quite 
a laborious operation and the fertilizer 
is not efficiently dispersed. 

3. Use of a high pressure sprayer 
with the tree feeding needle is the easiest 
and quickest method—provided the fer- 
tilizer is ground fine enough to avoid 
clogging of nozzles and screens. ‘This 
is the Hydroganic System. 


Apparatus Required 

1. A power sprayer, preferably hav- 
ing a tank holding at least 50 gallons— 
and capable of generating at least 300 
lbs. pressure per square inch. 

2. A “tree feeding needle.” This is a 
steel tube about four feet long, with a 
hard steel point at one end, two op- 
posite 3/16” outlet holes transversely 
in the tube just above the steel point. 
The other end of the “needle” is 
threaded into a pipe tee to which are 
coupled other fittings to act as a handle 
and a rapid acting cut-off valve to con- 
trol flow of water. The hose from the 
spray tank is screwed to the cut-off 
valve. 


Materials Needed for Feeding With 
Organic Base Fertilizer 

1. An organic base fertilizer ground 
fine enough to pass through the screens 
of the sprayer without clogging. 

2. A wetting agent (not soap powder) 
which, when mixed with the water in 
the spray tank, will wet the fertilizer 
as it is put into the tank, keep it easily 
suspensible and prevent it from agglom- 
erating. It must be understood that 
the resulting mixture will not be a so- 
lution. It is a suspension of insoluble 
particles and must be kept constantly 
agitated to prevent the fertilizer from 
settling to the bottom of the spray tank. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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GET FAST, THOROUGH COVERAGE 
of large areas with a 


fotoB EAN ROTOMIST! 





Better pest control for shade trees and 
parks because of Rotomist Controlled Performance 


Rotomist will do a better job for you because it delivers 
atomized spray concentrate of the correct micron size, 
but at relatively low air velocities so there is no damage 
to trees. Rotomist accomplishes this by pre-atomization 
with a powerful auxiliary blower in a 240-mile-per-hour 
air stream. Then the controlled mist is delivered to the 
main air stream of lower velocity. With Rotomist you 
get maximum protection for the trees plus efficient use 
of spray material as the spray droplets get on the foliage 
but are not large enough to cause wasteful run-off. 


Rotomist can apply dry dust, wet dust or concentrates 
and get thorough coverage over large area and into the 
tops of tall shade trees. 


Easy, precise operation is made possible by Rotomist’s 
hydraulic controls. Write for a free Rotomist folder 
for complete information. 


® RANGER is your all-purpose sprayer 


You'll find dozens of uses for a 











John Bean Ranger, an all- 
purpose municipal sprayer for 
weed, insect, brush and pest 
control. High-pressure hose on 
two drums makes it easy to 
spray in hard-to-get-at places. 


John BEAN 


LANSING 4 ~~~" MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 


JOHN BEAN 

Department TM-6, Lansing 4, Michigan 
Please send me information on 

[] ROTOMIST [] RANGER 


Name___ 





Address_ 
City 
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Stump Removal—Pontiac Style 
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HAROLD SCHICK 
ster, Pontiac, Mich. 
oval has been an expensive 
Pontiac Parks and Recre- 
rtment. Grubbing out a 


res much time and labor and 


int cost item to us. 


hat grubbing out the whole 


too expensive for us, we de- 


chemical decomposition of 
e to five holes of two inches 
to eight inches deep were 
ries of stumps and Potas- 
was added in concentrated 
»pper Sulfate was also added 


tumps in a concentrated solu- 


eing of same number and 
ne year stumps were investi- 
caying results. Stumps did 

in vicinity of holes where 
applied, but the process was 
our purposes. 


(1949) we began to try 
and sledge hammer on sev- 
» determine how much time 
e to split out the stump 

id level. After completely 
two or three stumps six 
rround level, we decided to 
nch chain saw (Homelite). 

away the soil one foot 
ise of the stump. Then we 
the bark with an axe to 
ravel or stone from dulling 





SCALECIDE 

SHADE TREE SPRAY 
SUPERIOR OIL 
SUMMER SPRA-OIL 
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Removing stump 
with chain saw as 
described by Har- 
old Schick, City 
Forester at Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 


the blade of the saw. This worked very 
well so we decided to continue this 
method. In many cases interfering roots 
are chopped before using the saw to pre- 
vent chain saw from grinding into the 
dirt. 


After removing more than seventy 
stumps by this method, we have only run 
into one nail with our chain saw, which 
is less than the nails encountered in the 
body wood or main part of the trunk. 
there are still some stumps where it is 
impractical to use the chain saw, espe- 
cially where stumps are punk and where 
concrete, walks, drive, or curb is too 
close to the stump. 





PRATT'S SPRAYS 


SPECIALISTS IN SPRAYS FOR ARBORISTS 
AND PUBLIC SPRAYERS 


Insect Sprays 


D-X INSECT SPRAY 


PRATT’S NICOTINE 
SPRAY 


PRATT’S E 25% DDT 
PRATT’S S 30% DDT 
PRATT’S 50 W DDT 


Order Pratt’s Sprays from your distributor. 


Write for bulletins — PRATT’S OIL SPRAYS — PRATT’S SPRAYS 
FOR MIST AND HYDRAULIC SPRAYERS. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, HACKENSACK, N. Jj. 
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Where stumps are three feet or over 
in diameter, a four-foot chain saw 
(Disston) is used. When using the four- 
foot chain saw a two-foot clearance for 
the motor is dug at the base of the stump 
one-half way around. 


In some cases stumps can not be cut 
all the way through with the chain saw 
without first sawing then remove the 
saw and split off the portion cut before 
proceeding to cut again. This allows 
more clearance for the chain saw. 


Our cost for the stump removal six 
inches below ground level was $8.05 per 
stump. This figure is based on an aver- 
age of sixty-nine stumps that were re- 
moved. ‘These stumps averaged twenty- 
two to twenty-five inches in diameter, 
and one and one-half to two feet high. 
The cost included labor, use of equip- 
ment, (trucks, power saw, pick-up) and 
hauling away stump chips. 


Where there was a danger of suckers 
growing from the stump, a mixture of 
one pint of 2, 4, 5-D in three gallons of 
kerosene was applied on the remains of 
the stump. No sprouting has occurred 
on the stumps treated up to the present 
time. 


After stumps have been removed six 
inches below ground level, chips are 
raked up, hole is covered up and the area 
is left neat and clean. In many cases, 
grass has been seeded in soil over the 
stump by abutting property owner. 
Grass is growing (this spring 1950) and 
the average person would not know that 
a stump or tree had ever been at that 
location. 
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Paper given at the Nursery and Land- 
scape Conference, Michigan State Col- 
lege, July 13, 1950. 
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Tree Feeding 


(Continued from Page 23) 
Method of Use 


The water is placed in the sprayer 
tank. The agitator is started. The 
wetting agent is slowly put into the 
water. Then the fine ground organic 
base fertilizer is dumped s/ow/y into the 
tank. You are now ready to insert the 
“needle” into the soil about the tree. 
Push the needle into the soil about six 
inches, open the valve and the rush of 
water and fertilizer carries the needle 
downward easily with very little push 
from the operator needed to carry it 
down 18” to 24” or more if desired. 

The number of holes needed to feed 
a given tree will depend on the breast 
height diameter of the tree. For a tree 
10 inches in diameter thirty to forty 
pounds of fertilizer will be required, 
that is three to four pounds of fertilizer 
per inch diameter. Make as many holes 
as pounds of fertilizer to be used. For a 
ten-inch tree means about 30 holes, 
spaced regularly about the tree. It is best 
to start the circle of holes about three 
feet beyond the spread of the branches. 
Complete this circle about the tree. 
Then make another circle three or four 
feet nearer the trunk of the tree and so 
on until the operation is complete. 

Proportions of Water, Fertilizer 

and Wetting Agent 

The usual, and successful practice is 
to use 100 lb. of fertilizer to 200 gallons 
of water plus | lb. to 2 lbs. of Wetting 
Agent. 

The wetting agent can be any of the 
new synthetic, non-soap, non-alkaline 
powders, of the sulfated types, such as 
sulfated monogrycerides. These can be 
purchased cheaply in grocery stores. 
Advantages of the Hydroganic System 

1. This method provides an additional 
and essential use for a power sprayer, 
whether in the hands of a commercial 
operator or on a private estate. The 
more days of work per year you can get 
out of an expensive piece of machinery, 
the greater justification of its cost. 

2. Feeding by the Hydroganic Sys- 
tem is more than four times as fast as 
by the old crowbar method. One man, 
working alone, can put in half a ton or 
more of fertilizer per day. 

3. The Hydroganic System does three 
important things not accomplished by 
any other procedure. 

(a) It aerates the soil and loosens it. 

(b) It sends water right down to the 
roots. 

(c) It provides long lasting organic 
food for the trees, helping them 
to survive excessive drought 
periods. 

To sum up, the Hydroganic System 
offers a more efficient, more rapid and 
more economical way to keep your trees 
healthy, and luxuriant. 


Patronize the Advertisers. 











No. 114—26” Rapid Cut Saw (Snap Extra) 
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TRADEIMARK ) Bartictt Mtg. Co. No. 4 
No. 44 3028 E. Grand Blvd complete Pole al 
Pole Saw DETROIT, MICH. catalog. 
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ws TREE FEEDING «we 


DO IT THE EASY WAY 


WITH Wlheons O. K. 12-12-12 ERTILIZER 


Feed your trees Wilson’s easy, labor saving 
way by making your sprayer do most of 
the work. Just dissolve 3 to 25 lbs. of O. K. 
Water Soluble Fertilizer in 100 gallons of 
water and apply with Wilson’s special 
Tree Feeding Needle. Gives a quick water- 


25 Ibs. $6.00; 50 Ibs. $9.20; 100 
Ibs. $16.00. 


TREE FEEDING NEEDLE 


A hollow steel tube, about 4 ft. long with 
a hard steel point having two transverse 
holes on the end. A cut-off valve is on 
the handle. Each $17.50 


WATER 
SOLUBLE 


ing and feeding down at the root level. 
Especially good in city work where side- 
walks and roads hem in a tree. Contains 
correct proportions of Calcium and Mag- 
nesium as well as the important “trace” 
elements Manganese, Copper, Zinc, Iron 
and Boron. 


F.O.B. Springfield, N. J., or delivered in 
areas serviced by our trucks. 


Chidrewtibs 


wMORTICULT URAL Cwemists 


DEPT. W SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 











Mention TREES 
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A U T h OFS The following books 

may be ordered from 
ad nd TREES Magazine, Box 
Books 


5607, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BERNHARD )UARD FERNOW, by An- 
drew D Rodgers III. Princeton Uni- 
versity Princeton, N. J. 623 pgs. 
$7.50 

1 Story North American Forestry 

Fernow is the first professional forester 
in North America. When he arrived from 
Germany forester was thought of as a 
kind of Robin Hood; today forestry is a 
recognized branch of biology, and there are 
18,000,0 : of forest reservations in the 
United Stat ind Canada. 

Of cour ill this progress cannot be 
credited to Fernow, but he was the leading 
American forester from 1876 until his death 
in 1923, and the story of his life, told in 
detail in this book, is in fact the history of 
forestry in North America. 

As an organizer of the forestry movement, 
as a practicing forester at Slatedale, Penn- 
sylvania, as first chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service, as dean of the first professional 
forestry school in America at Cornell, as 
editor of F stry Quarterly, as dean of the 
faculty of forestry at the University of To- 
ronto, and president of the Society of 
American Foresters and the Canadian So- 
ciety of Forest Engineers, Fernow knew per- 
sonally nearly all the leaders in early Ameri- 
can fore Henry S. Graves, Gifford 
Pinchot, dore Roosevelt, Clifford Du- 


rand Howe, Charles E. Bessey, Eugene W. 


Hilgard, J. T. Rothrock, V. M. Spalding, 
Filibert Roth and others are prominent in 
the book their careers in forestry are 
described 

Especially interesting is the account of 
the growth of forestry from a_ popular 
propaganda movement, emphasizing “Wood- 
man Spare That Tree” and Arbor Days, to 
recognition as a science and a profession, 
with ancl such as silviculture, den- 
drology, f« ecology, and wood technology. 

In thi raphy of Bernhard Eduard 
Fernow ised on unpublished papers and 
the voluminous records in contemporary 
forestry journals, Andrew Denny Rodgers 
has writt basic work on the history of 
forestr North America. 

% # * 

FARMING AND GARDENING IN THE 
BIBLI Alastair S. MacKay. Rodale 
Press, | 1us, Penna. 280 pgs. illus. 
$3 
Here 1 reverent and inspiring book for 

every B eader who loves the country 

rere ery gardener and farmer who 
reads tk iptures. For the Bible, the 
world’s spiritual book and our sure 
guide to val life, is also one of the most 

“down-t rth” books in literature. It is 

chock-f multitude of details of the 

daily lif 1 rural people, including hun- 
dreds of rences to plants and their cul- 
ture and imal husbandry. Now comes 

Command MacKay to screen this great 

natural wealth scattered haphazardly from 

Genesis to Revelation, organizing it all into 

smoothly flowing chapters. 

There are hundreds of retold anecdotes in 
Farming 1 Gardening in the Bible, but 
whereve ssible the author has let the 
Bible speak for itself, in the familiar text 
of the A zed King James version. As 
you rea well-loved words, you won- 
der wt significance of the country back- 


Pai 
(nes... 


ground of the Bible did not strike you sooner. 
As never before, you realize that the people 
of the Bible were countryfolk, their speech 
country talk, their problems and their re- 
joicings rural ones. 

Farming and Gardening in the Bible is 
more than a history of husbandry in the 
Holy Land. It is equally the story of the 
countrymen and countrywomen who guided 
the plow and gleaned the grain, who tramped 
the vintage with merry shouts, or distilled 
fine perfume and ointment in the temple 
precincts. It is the fascinating story of their 
loves and their hates, their attainments and 
their backsliding, their wisdom and their 
ignorance. 

Farming and Gardening in the Bible is 
undenominational, ‘free from _ theological 
dogma and bias, yet deeply reverent and in- 
spiring. While it has been planned for 
the general reader, it is also an invaluable 
source and reference book for ministers, 
Sunday School teachers, and Bible students. 

% * et 
FIFTY YEARS OF FORESTRY IN THE 

U. S. A. Edited by Robert K. Winters. 

Society of American Foresters, Mills Bldg., 

Washington 6, D. C. 385 pgs. illus. $4.00. 

The dynamic story of the growth of 
forestry is told in a new publication entitled, 
“Fifty Years of Forestry in the U. S. A.” 
Issued by the Society of American Foresters, 
the book was specially written to highlight 
the developments in forest practices and 
technique during the first half of the 20th 
Century. 

Nineteen eminent foresters, all of whom 
observed and contributed to the forestry 
movement, have produced this authoritative 
volume. It was compiled under the guidance 
of the Society’s Committee on History of 
Forestry, of which Robert K. Winters of 
Columbus, Ohio, is chairman. 


A partial list of subjects treated include 
forest protection, silviculture, forest manage- 
ment, forest utilization, range management, 
wildlife management, and forest influences. 
All are described by nationally known 
specialists. 

Among the chapter authors are Lyle F. 
Watts who writes on the work of the U. S 
Forest Service; William B. Greeley who de- 
scribes progress in industrial forestry; and 
Joseph S. Illick who tells about state forestry. 
In addition, developments in farm forestry 
are explained by Joseph F. Kaylor; the in- 
fluence of citizen and trade associations by 
Charles A. Gillett; forestry education by 
Ralph S. Hosmer; and forest research by 
Samuel T. Dana. The concluding chapter 
on America and world forestry is by S. B. 
Show. 


BIG TREE MOVER |. 


Handles up to 12-inch trees. 


“Rocks back’’ for easy loading and 


unloading. 

“Rocks forward’ for balanced 
load. 

Two sizes .. . fits any standard 


truck chassis. 


Superstructure removable for other 
truck use. 


Proved in use for years by nur- 
series and park departments all 
over the United States. 
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ARBORIGULTURAL 
SUPPL 


® Pruning Tools 

® Bracing Material 

® Tree Compounds 

Write for 72-Page Catalog 


A. M. Leonard & Son 
Est. 1885 Piqua, Ohio 
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H. E. MUENCH 


Since 1931—Manufacturers of 


SCREW RODS, LAGS, 
HOOK BOLTS, EYE 
BOLTS, NUTS, 
WASHERS, EYE NUTS, 
TOOLS, SPECIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


Hardie Sprayers, McCulloch 
Chain Saws, Electric and 
Pneumatic Tools, Cable, 
Paints, Insecticides, Weed 
Killers, Fertilizers, Hand 
Tools for Felling, Pruning, 

Cabling, Bolting, Bracing, etc. 
Ra-pid-gro, Hubbelite, 
Oxoquinoline Benzoate, 

Armstrong Safety Belts, 

Modlin Pole Saw Heads. 





Write us regarding your problems. 
Price Lists and Monthly ‘’Chips’’ 
on request. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
Phone 3-9712 


Write for detailed specifications we prices. 
old on terms if desi 


Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


P. O. Box 7068, Country Club Station, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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@ Patented construction causes chips to 
glide out—to curl from the tooth. 

Friction is reduced —less power is required! 
Easily sharpened. Curled-Chip chain 

will outlast all ordinary chains because 
fewer sharpenings are needed. 
Curled-Chip design is self-feeding — 
coaxes chain into the cut! Easier on 

' operator — much less fatigue! 

Z Bi ag: PAR on Seed ee. 
i) ae 


9 E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory: 402 S. IMinois Street, Indi polis 9, Indi 
Branch Factory: Portland, Oregon Knife Factory: Lancaster, New York 
“ATKINS ALWAYS AWEAD' Branch Offices: Atlanta « Chicago «+ Portland * New York 
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By this time You Know That 


TREES CAN BE FED 
THROUGH THE FOLIAGE 


Last summer should prove to you that without excessive rainfall, 
dry fertilizers and plant foods were more of a detriment than a help to 
r trees; also, that the leaves do absorb the rain. 


Replace Lack of Rainfall With 
RA-PID-GRO 


RA-PID-GRO is natural rain, together with all the other elements 
necessary for healthful, vigorous growth. Don't be always blaming the 


weather for sick and diseased trees. Try to help them. RA-PID-GRO will 
do it for you. 


A Great Advance in Fertilizers 


RA-PID-GRO is a new, amazing discovery—in an age of new dis- 
ries and methods of doing new and better things. 
You cannot afford to stand by and see your trees, finances and 


reputation as a tree grower suffer when RA-PID-GRO, the easy-to-apply 
fertilizer, will save all three. 


USE RA-PID-GRO 


| ae 


RA-PID-GRO CORPORATION - DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 














